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In a test cell an ENGINEER studies the 
performance of a jet-propulsion engine that 
is expected to produce greater thrust—for its weight 


—than any made in America. 


... the name on the J-P ENGINE is Westinghouse. 


In a synthetic rubber plant a CHEMIST 

uses a mass spectrometer to analyze a complex gas 
mixture by sorting its molecules—reducing 
analyzing time from days to a matter of minutes. 


...the name on the MASS SPECTROMETER is Westinghouse. 


High in the air a SCIENTIST adjusts a 
fulchronograph which accurately records the intensity 
and duration of thunderbolts—in the never ending 


study of improved protection against lightning. 


...the name on the FULCHRONOGRAPH is Westinghouse. 


In a refining plant a METALLURGIST uses 
an Ignitron* rectifier for the more efficient 
conversion of alternating to direct current: — in 
producing vast quantities of aluminum 

for our war effort. 


...the name on the IGNITRON RECTIFIER is 
Westinghouse. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TODAY — Westinghouse war products are making vital contri- 
butions to final Victory over our enemies in the Far East. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE research, engineering and precision manufacture . . . will contrib- 
ute to greater efficiency in industry and better living in our homes. 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC * TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EWT, Blue Network 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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WALL STREET 


New Construction 
vs. The New World 


Many an American is aware from 
experience that obsolescence and little 
normal new construction during the 
war add up to an impressive post-war 
market for the building industry. No 
one can predict with complete accuracy — 
what the total construction program ~ 
will be. Typical predictions range from 
an estimate of approximately 10 billion 
doliars annually. for some five years to 
an overall figure of 15 billion per year, 
creating a total backlog of some 75 
billion, 


Building Industry: It faces a big job! 

Importance of the actual develop- 
ment of post-war building onerations 
cannot be overestimated; the cold fact 
is construction in the U. S. remains one 
of the most important supporting fac- 
tors of the economic system. It must 
function quickly and effectively. 

To simplify appraisal of current in- 
formation on this vital problem, the 
nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane has 
compiled a comprehensive survey of 
the building industry,* and is certain 
it will prove interesting and informa- 
tive both to the investor and the aver- 
age citizen alike. 

Scope of the survey: A searching 
analysis of the present position of this 
key industry and an appraisal of the 
potentialities of post-war building; a 
discussion of basic post-war problems 
including the potential market, material 
shortages, labor relations, etc.; a break- 
down of various types of needed con- 
struction. Here, too, will be found a 
frank and unbiased estimate of favor- 
able and unfavorable aspects for the 
industry from the point of view of the 
investment-minded. Unusual feature: 
A discussion of how to approach the 


-_problem of building and owning a home. 


As usual, copies of “Burtp1nc” will 
be sent to readers of this column, with- 
out cost or obligation. 


*Mail your request for a copy of to 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N, Y. 
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Chicago and Northern 
Transportation Facilities 
Unsurpassed in all the World 


Like spokes of a wheel . . . rail, air, truck and shipping lanes fan out from 
Chicago and Northern Illinois to all parts of America. To the manufac. 
turer located in this area, these facilities mean quick receipt of raw 
materials . . . speedy delivery of finished products to every corner of the 
United States, to markets on the far side of the world. There is a wide 
choice of available plant sites with ready access to all transportation. 


By rail—22 trunk line and 17 belt and terminal railroads serve Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. 7,726 miles of railroad track converge in the 
Chicago industrial area alone. This is greater than the main line mileage 
in 39 of the 48 states. Here shippers find excellent pick-up and delivery 
service, facilities for loading and unloading cars with greater efficiency 
than any other rail center in the nation. 


By air— For any operation where the element of speed in transit is 
essential, Chicago and Northern Illinois is the ideal place in which to 
locate postwar plants. Nine principal airlines connect this territory with 
every major city in North America. Geographical features which have 
made this area the crossroads of commerce, are now making it a great 
international airport. Specific plans for air routes from Chicago to the 
leading markets throughout the world have been approved. 


By truck — Over 600 truck and bus lines offering 24-hour-a-day serv- 
ice speed parts, products and people from Chicago and Northern Illinois 
to 24,000 United States communities. More than 600 miles of new 
superhighways, now projected, will enable fast carriers to express prod- 
ucts to all parts of the territory—and additional highway facilities will 
speed delivery to every corner of the nation. 


By water— 10,000 miles of inland waterways serve Chicago and 
Northern Illinois. Trans-Atlantic vessels can come direct to Lake 
Michigan ports via the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. The Illinois 
deep waterway provides a direct link with the Gulf of Mexico. In 1940, 
a record 43,500,000 tons of lake and Illinois waterway traffic totaled 
more than the traffic passing through the Panama Canal. 


To industry and business seeking locations, transportation is only one 
of the many advantages offered by the Chicago and Northern Illinois 
territory. As an aid to business, agriculture and industry, we have estab- 
lished a department to assemble and distribute factual data concerning 
this area. You are invited to make use of the services of this department. 
Communicate with the Territorial Information Department, Marquette 
Bldg., 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.—’ phone RANdolph 1617. 


al Bice) Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages 
ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE | 


ty Railroad Center of the United States * World Airport °* Inland 

Waterways e Geographical Center of U. S. Population Great 

Financial Center °* The “Great Central Market” * Food 

Producing and Processing Center °* Leader in Iron and Steel 

Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record * 2,500,000 

Kilowatts of Power ¢* Tremendous Coal Reserves °® Abundant 
Gas and Oil * Good Government * Good Living 


MISSISSIPP! RIVERE-GULF OF REKICO ROUTE 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Information on the industrial, agricultural and residential development of Chicago and Northern Illinois 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY - PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY - ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Chemicals Facing 
New Growth Era 


One result of German defeat has been release of I. G. Far- 
ben’s stranglehold on international chemical industry. Now, 
U. S. companies will be able to expand in foreign markets 


By Casper M. Bower 


he chemical industry bids fair to 

emerge from World War II not 
only. with unstinted glory of accom- 
plishment but, more important per- 
haps to stockholders, on the threshold 
of a new era of expanded business. 
The Conferees at Yalta, planning 
world peace, foresaw the danger. of a 
continued life for I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie, which prior to the war stretched 
its tentacles around the globe, control- 
ling not only production of chemicals, 
plastics, steel, textiles, rubber, alumi- 
num, and other vital materials needed 
in the prosecution of the war, but 
prices and spheres of sales as well. 


Death Knell 


The Yalta Conference report, al- 
though not specifically mentioning the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, sought to ring 
its death knell with the phraseology 
“Eliminate or control all German in- 
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dustry that could be used for military 
production.” Considering that I. G. 
Farben through patent control and 
international cartel arrangements in 
some way dominated the production 
of explosives, high octane gasoline, 
synthetic rubber, light metals, plastics, 
drugs and even clothing and food- 
stuffs, it is apparent that the control 
of the chemical industry of Germany 
as exemplified by I. G. Farben is 
tantamount to controlling “military 
production.” 

The elimination or rigid control of 
I. G. Farben as a German corporate 
entity should reduce to impotency its 
insidious influence on other chemical 
concerns in other parts of the globe 
including those in the United States 
and England. I. G. Farben, as is 
well known in chemical circles, 
through its “arrangements” pursued 
a practice of controlled production 


Chemical Laboratories are working at full capacities 


and prices of countless chemical items 
produced by a majority of leading 
concerns practically wherever chemi- 
cals were produced. 

The method of this price and pro- 
duction control was built up prior 
to World War I through cartel ar- 
rangements, control of patents, and 
the deliberate failure in many cases to 
disclose the key to the proper method 
of manufacturing many patented 
items in such instances where patent 
licenses were granted by I. G. Farben 
to other chemical concerns. I. G. 
Farben’s policy of controlled produc- 
tion for its own benefit is attested to 
by the fact that in 1939 Germany’s 
rubber plants boasted a capacity of 
100,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
while the United States firms were 
still engaged in experimental produc- 
tion. Whereas the United States was ~ 
producing only 130,000 tons of alum- 
inum in 1938, Germany had produced 
175,000 tons and in that same year 
(1938) Germany’s magnesium pro- 
duction had already stepped up to an 
annual output of 16,000 tons while 
the United States was producing a 
mere 3,000 tons. 


Controlled Markets 


Apart from directing the rate of 
production and the price at which li- 
censees were permitted to utilize I. G. 
Farben patents, the German trust 
also dictated the markets in which the 
American chemical concerns could 
sell their output. One may question 
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these foreign sources of restrictions 
placed about American business firms 
in a country of free enterprise, but a 
study of the nature of I. G. Farben 
patents and cartels leads one to the 
conclusion that the German trust had, 
to all practical intents, thoroughly 
tied up our American concerns 
through patent control. 

An example of this method to dom- 
inate sales areas is found in the agree- 
ment between I. G. Farben and an 
American company which presum- 
ably involved merely the sale of 
aspirin in South America. Competi- 
tion between I. G. Farben and the 
particular American company in ques- 
tion in South American markets was 
to be eliminated, and that company 
whose production costs were lowest 
would be the sole supplier of aspirin 
to the market. Earnings obtained 
from this business would be allocated 
on the basis of 75 per cent for I. G. 
Farben and 25 per cent for the 
American concern. It was reported 
that during the entire life of this 
agreement, the domestic company did 
not ship a single ounce of aspirin to 
the South American market. 


Financial Legerdemain 


I. G. Farben resorted to other 
methods of financial legerdemain, one 
of which, useful in regulating produc- 
tion in markets, was to obtain a 50 
per cent ownership in joint companies 
and wherever possible to insist that 
the final power of decision concern- 
ing the construction of new facilities, 
output, general prices, and export 
policies, was to be retained by the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie based on its 50 
per cent ownership. It becomes 
rather patent that although the do- 
mestic chemical concerns have en- 
joyed excellent earnings growth in 
the past twenty years, this expansion 
had to be confined primarily to do- 
mestic markets. And in certain cases, 
production even in the domestic mar- 
ket was controlled in concert with the 
long range militaristic plans of I. G. 
Farben, whose directors were inti- 
mately allied with the German mili- 
tary leaders. 

It was announced recently that the 
Allied Commission in Germany had 
already embarked on its program to 
sterilize the I. G. Farbenindustrie, 
which employed over 400,000 people 
in its network of plants in Germany. 
However, if the terms of the Yalta 
Conference are to be rigidly and sin- 


cerely abided by, then the Allied 
Commission will probably do more 
than merely disassemble plants, and 
will strike at the very core of German 
militarism and examine every single 
patent that in any way spreads its 
sinews into markets beyond the boun- 
daries of Germany proper. 
Assuming that I. G. Farben is sub- 
jected to this rigid control, thereby 
eliminating the spectre of price con- 
trol, restricted production rates and 
“spheres of influence,” the American 


Ten Stocks With Low 
Price-Earnings Ratios 


Despite the long advance by the general market, the. 
shares of a number of sound companies still are 
priced at less than ten times recent annual earnings. 


f itself, a low price-earnings 
O ratio is not necessarily sound 
basis for the purchase of a common 
stock. Too frequently, of course, a 
little research will disclose adequate 
reasons for what appears to be a low 
price-tag, but which in reality may 
represent a cost out of all proportion 
to fundamental value. 

Uncertainty concerning probable 
future results is perhaps the most 
frequent reason for a stock’s selling 
at a low ratio to latest reported earn- 
ings. Other factors often finding re- 
flection in a price-earnings ratio much 
lower than the average prevailing for 
the general stock list are such things 
as a weak financial position, a top- 
heavy capital structure resulting in 
extreme leverage for the equity 
shares, or a business that is subject 
to very erratic changes. 

Sometimes, one or another of those 


Priced Less Than Ten Times Earnings 


Earnings Dividend Re- Earn- 

-—Annual—, -——Interi -——Paid——. cent ings 

1943 1944 1944 1945 1944 1945 Price Ratio 

a$3.17 a$3.42 b$0.73 b$1.05 $1.00 32 9.3 
Consolidated Cigar ............ 3.65 4.04 cl85 cl68 250 100 37! 92 
e6.40 e7.34 ¢c2.88 3.08 2.00 1.50 62 8.5 
Lima Locomotive ............. 7.30 681 ane ia 2.50 1.00 55 81 
Louisville & Nashville........ 9.07 7.95 4.56 ¢3.70 3.50 263 57: 7.2 
466 6.00 ¢2.29 ¢245 3.00 1.00 58 98 
Paramount Pictures ........... 3.85 3.93 cl1.84 1.80 f1.50 33 
Schenley Distillers ............ 24.43 97.66 h5.97 h9.77 1.67 1.50 46 60 
39.46 j6.97 3.52 ¢2.10 2.50 100 38 5.5 
Tide Water Associated ........ 1.98 2.43 0.90 1.22 1.00 0.60 18% 7.4 


* Based on latest reported 12-months earnings. 
quarter. c—Half year. 


a—Year ended January 31 following year. b—First 
e—Year ended October 31. 
ended August 31. h—Nine months ended May 31. j—Year ended June 30. 


chemical companies’ outlook is the 
brightest it has been since World 
War I when its foundation was seri- 
ously weakened by the impact of Ger- 
man militarism at that time. The 
American chemical industry should 
now look forward to unrestricted 
markets in South America, Europe, 
Asia and the Far East—markets 
which heretofore it has participated 
in only to the extent permitted by 
I. G. Farben. 
(Please turn to page 23) 


factors may exist in some degree, al- 
though far from the extent suggested 
by the market, and ten such issues are 
presented in the accompanying tabu- 
lation. 

All of these ten common stocks are 
currently quoted at less than ten 
times latest reported annual earnings, 
although in no case is the reason to 
be found in. lack of financial strength. 
Leverage is present in several situa- 
tions, but not to undue degree. In 
several instances, peacetime earnings 
are not likely to match wartime peaks, 
but postwar results promise to be 
more than sufficient to warrant pres- 
ent market prices. 

Obviously, these issues are not of 
blue-chip calibre, but they do qualify 
as being of “businessman’s invest- 
ment” grade and as such they are suit- 
able as additions to diversified invest- 
ment lists. 


f—Including September 28 payment. g—Year 
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Parts Makers Leading 
In Reconversion Race 


Car builders must have large supplies of parts 
and accessories before attaining volume; here’s 
the industry’s status, and what may be expected 


ooner or later, depending upon 
S the speed with which reconver- 
sion can be completed, the automo- 
bile industry will enter upon a period 
of several years during which output 
may average over 7 million passen- 
ger cars and trucks per annum. The 
full significance of this prospect is 
apparent from a comparison with 
these facts: production averaged but 
half as large (below 3.7 million) in 
the fifteen prewar years 1926-40, 
the all-time record was little over 5.6 
million in predepression 1929, and the 
5 million level was barely crossed in 
the 1937 recovery. 

Automobiles and trucks are made 
of parts and accessories that must 
previously have been produced, trans- 
ported and stocked in quantities suf- 
ficient to keep the assembly lines 
moving. In addition to that obvious 
fact, the subsidiary industry faces a 
much less complicated, shorter and 
less costly reconversion than its par- 
ent. 


Three Phases 


The industry’s future may be di- 
vided into three phases. In the first 
or present reconversion phase, besides 
the advantages already cited, it 
has ready and waiting an abnormal 
repair and replacement parts market 


pass their former numbers. This 
phase will bring a return of prewar 
cyclical influences with keen compe- 
tition for available business, in which 
the better managed companies, with 
established outlets among the major 
car builders, will have the advan- 
tage. 

The automobile parts and acces- 
sories industry is well up among the 
leaders in dollar volume but, unlike 
its parent, it is made up of countless 
entities, tapering off into relatively 
small local specialists in minor items. 
The 16 companies represented in the 
tabulation are among the largest, with 
1944 sales ranging from $25 million 
to ten times as much, yet they in- 
clude less than half the “big board” 
listings, alone, in this group. 

Principal products of Bohn are en- 
gine parts; Borg-Warner mechanical 
parts ; Briggs bodies (leads independ- 
ents) ; Campbell cylinder blocks and 
brake drums; Doehler-Jarvis die 
castings (leader) and auto hard- 
ware; Eaton axles and springs; Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite starting, lighting and 
ignition equipment; Electric Storage 
Battery storage batteries; Houdaille- 
Hershey shock absorbers and bump- 


ers; Motor Products body parts; 
Motor Wheel wheels and parts ; Spic- 
er mechanical parts, frames, axles 
and accessories; Stewart-Warner 
Alemite lubricating equipment, acces- 
sories and die castings; Thompson 
engine parts; Timken-Detroit axles 
and mechanical parts; Timken Roll- 
er Bearing tapered and other anti- 
friction bearings (leader). 

Several of these companies have 
very important side lines. Many 
have parts markets with aircraft and 
aircraft engine makers or producers 
of tractors, agricultural implements, 
industrial and marine engines, etc. 
Borg-Warner makes household ap- 
pliances, oil burners, air conditioners, 
farm implements, etc. Briggs has a 
growing plumbing fixture line. Motor 
Products is expanding in Deepfreeze 
equipment for food preservation. 
Stewart-Warner also makes radios, 
heaters, hardware. Timken-Detroit is 
among leaders in oil burners. Timken 
Roller Bearing makes fuel injection 
equipment and has a large market for 


industrial and railroad bearings. 


Yields Available 


Recognition of the especially favor- 
able combination of near and inter- 
mediate term prospects for this indus- 
try is reflected pricewise in the fact 
that not one of these 16 stocks yields 
as much as 5 per cent and the aver- 
age return is under 4.2 per cent. 
However, dividend coverage suggests 
that some rates could be increased 
now, and there will be many more if, 
as indicated, postwar volume is rea- 
sonably well sustained and taxes are 
reduced. 


Leading Stocks in the Auto Parts Group 


even with the reduced number of cars Eamings ——— Indicated Cur- 
on the road, due to accumulating de- Stock 1045. dend Price Yield 
ma hil i . Bohn Aluminum & Brass.......... $6.18 $6.21 $3.42 $2.77 $3.00 48% 
336 342 175 151 1.60 47. 34 
one second," or new equipment ‘Briggs Manufacturing ............. 2.60 282 1.39 113 200 49- 41, 
catching up” phase, because of the & Cannon........ ~ 
; oehler-Jarvis Corporation ........ al, al, cl. 
unprecedented automobile and truck 519 531 277 276 300 61. 49 
production in prospect, will see the Electric Auto-Lite ...............- 3.52 4.09 217 228 £3.00 65 -46 
companies in the marginal category Motor Products Corporation g1.96 2287 2.00 k1.35 1.00 31 32 
—enjoying an even more abnormal Motor Wheel Corporation .......... g3.27 g2.33 1.30 k1.974 1.20 28 . 43 
market. Spicer Manufacturing ............. n7.17 n6.55 15.37 15.88 3.00 75 4.0 
The third 1 iod Stewart-Warner Corporation ....... 158 154 089 068 1.00 21° 48 
€ third, or more normal period, ‘Thompson Products ............... s8.76 s7.45 478 3.10 2.00 56 3.6 
apparently several years away, will Timken-Detroit Axle .............. e447 2495 2.55 +264 200 44 4.5 
_ witness some falling off in the parent Timken Roller Bearing ............ 2.66 260 120 121 200 60 33 
industry’s business, partly offset by a—Doehler predecessor, adjusted for 2%4-for-1 exchange. b—Three months ended March .31. 


fs 3 c—Assuming continuation of 25-cent quarterly dividends paid March, June and September. f—In- 
growing repair and replacement de- creased from $2 basis October 1. g—Years ended June 30, k—Nine months ended March 31. 
n—Year ended August 31. r—Nine months ended May 31. s—Consolidated. t—Six months ended pre- 
mand as cars on the road eventually ceding December. 
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Utility Industry Has 
No Transition Headaches 


- Power use has already dropped sharply, and considerable 
time will elapse before wartime peaks are reattained. 
But because of a number of factors, that decline will 


not be translated into a similar drop in earnings 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


American manufacturers are 
now in the throes of converting 
their plants from the production of 
goods of war to those of peace. But 
not all producers are faced with that 
problem. Unlike implement and au- 
tomobile manufacturers, farmers were 
not forced to stop their normal pro- 
duction of foodstuffs to turn out jeeps 
and guns and tanks. Al! that was 
expected of them was expanded pro- 
duction of the same things they raised 
before the war. And the same holds 
true for electric power and light utili- 
ties. 


Output Expanded 


For that reason, they have no re- 
conversion problems in the sense that 
many industries do. During war 
years, all that was asked of them was 
to expand their outputs of electric 
energy so that no producer of essen- 
tial war goods would be handicapped 
by a shortage of power supply. And 
they likewise have no inventory 
problems. They were not compelled 
to build up huge surpluses of raw 
materials for which they would have 
. little use in peacetime. Actually, be- 
cause of restrictions on such vital 
materials as copper and steel which 
they normally consume in large vol- 
ume, electric utilities ended the war 
with an enormous backlog of unsat- 
isfied demand for them. 

Like so many producers of vital 
goods and services whose manufac- 
turing processes were not disturbed 
by war, their peacetime problems re- 
volve mainly around developing a 


market for the excess of power con- 


sumed by war industries among their 
peacetime customers. The magnitude 
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of this problem can best be indicated 
by the use of tables. 


USE OF ELECTRICITY BY CONSUMER 
CLASSES IN BILLIONS OF 
KILOWATT-HOURS 


Resi- Com-  Indus- All 
Years dential mercial trial Others* 
21.1 20.7 $1.1 12.9 
23.3 22.4 59.6 13.3 
25.1 24.6 76.1 14.3 
Paes 26.9 27.2 88.4 16.9 
, rr 28.6 28.2 106.7 23.4 
RAY 31.3 29.8 115.2 21.9 


*Includes military establishments and Govern- 
ment-owned industrial plants. 


The figures above indicate that 
residential customers used 20 per cent 
of the electricity consumed in the 
United States during 1939. But be- 
cause of the vastly stimulated power 
demands of war industries, the 1944 
electric use of residential customers 
was only 16 per cent of total national 
consumption, even though they used 
48 per cent more electricity in 1944 
than in 1939. In the same way, al- 
though commercial customers in- 
creased their use of power by 44 per 
cent in the 5-year period, their 1944 
use was only 15 per cent of the total. 
But because industries increased their 
use of power by 119 per cent in 1944 
over 1939, their consumption in the 
former year was 58 per cent of total 
national use. 

Even more illuminating are con- 
sumption figures broken down to 
show the electric demands of war and 
civilian consumers during this period. 
As will be seen below, where electric 
consumption for war purposes alone 
was only 1 billion kw-hrs in 1939, it 
had grown to 83 billion by 1944. Ac- 
cordingly, the problem facing electric 
utilities, if they are not to lose this 
tremendous volume of sales, is to find 
a market for the excess of 82 billion 


kw-hrs consumed by war gemands j in 
1944 over 1939, 


WAR AND CIVILIAN USE OF 
ELECTRICITY IN BILLIONS OF 


KILOWATT-HOURS | 
‘Year War Use Civilian Use Total Use 
1 105 106 
3 116 119 
1941 3... 15 12 140 
109 159 
77 109 186 
83 115 198 


One more factor must consid- 
ered in any appraisal of the post-war 
earnings of electric utilities and that 
is the price they will receive for their 
power. As we all know, the more 
electricity is used in one’s home the 
lower is its kw-hr cost, and this ap- 
plies equally as well to commercial 
and industrial customers’ use. Dur- 
ing the 1939-1944 period, the average 
cost of electricity to residential cus- 
tomers dropped from 4 cents to 3.51 
cents per kw-hr and that of commer- 
cial customers from 3.19 cents to 2.74 
cents, while industrial power slipped 
from 1.12 cents to 0.91 cents. But 
because of the vastly stimulated pow- 
er consumption by war industries, 
the proportion of total revenues of 
electric utilities contributed by indus- 
trial customers increased while those 
of residential and commercial de- 
clined. Here are the proportionate 
revenue contributions of these con- 
sumer classes : 


PERCENTAGE REVENUE 


, CONTRIBUTIONS 
Resi- Com- In- All 
Year dential mercial dustrial Others* 
ee 36.8% 28.9% 25.0% 9.3% 
TGcncassees 36.7 28.2 25.9 9.2 
een 35.2 27.2 2.5 12.1 
ae 34.7 26.9 29.0 10.4 
33.4 25.2 31.3 10.1 
33.5 24.9 31.8 9.8 


Includes military establishments and Govern- 
ment-owned industrial plants. 


Since residential customers not 
only pay the highest average rate for 
the electricity they use, but because 
they contribute the largest percent- 
age of revenues of any class of con- 
sumers, the future earning power of 
electric utilities depends to a consid- 
erable extent on increased use of en- 
ergy by this important consuming 
class. As we have seen, they boosted 
their use of electricity by more than 
48 per cent in the past five years and 
by nearly 25 since 1941, the last year 
in which household electric appliances 
were made. 

But practically every American 
family has a backlog of spendable 
savings in cash or war bonds today, 
ond, recent surveys have indicated 
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that most families are anxious to buy 
added electric appliances as soon as 
they are available. In addition, a 
shortage of housing exists today and 
as soon as more homes are built a 
market for more appliances will be 
created. And finally, use of electricity 
in the home has expanded in every 
year since 1926, when reliable records 
were started, with the exception of 
1933 when average annual use was 
just 1 kw-hr under that of 1932. For 
these reasons, it seems likely that use 
of electricity by residential customers 
will continue to expand, and this will 
spell added earnings for electric util- 
ities even though the average price 
per kw-hr will decline. 

The outlook for increased commer- 
cial use, while not so bright, is far 
from discouraging. Although many 
retail stores made record. sales during 
high-wage wartime years, others were 
adversely affected by rationing, short- 
age of goods and the drafting of vital 
manpower. As a result, it is doubtful 
whether the number of commercial 
establishments remained even con- 
stant during war years. And even if 
the end of rationing and restrictions 
on production, along with the re- 
lease. of men from the armed forces, 
results in the opening of new stores, 
the total’ number is not expected to 
grow appreciably. 


Commercial Customers 


But even if use of electricity by 
commercial customers should decline, 
this does not mean a proportionate 
decrease in the dollar volume of rev- 
enues they contribute to electric util- 
ities. Just as increased consumption 
reduces the kw-hr cost of electricity, 
so decreased use raises it. And any 
reduction in the use of power by 
these customers should be offset in 
part by an increase in unit power 
costs. 

Future use of power by indus- 
trial customers presents more of a 
problem, since it seems unlikely, de- 
spite the brave plans npw being made, 
that our industries can continue to 
operate at 1944 levels when Uncle 
Sam was their principal customer. 
But the outlook is not dark. The 
New Deal premise that our’s is a 
mature economy has been pretty well 
exploded and we may look with con- 
fidence to the future for continued in- 
dustrial growth. Over the long term, 
this means expanding power con- 
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sumption, although with our war ap- 
petite sated, some decline in indus- 
trial power requirements over the 
near-term seems probable. ; 

Here again, however, the increased 
cost per kw-hr of the power that is 
consumed will soften the impact of 
declining electric revenues, and while 
generation costs may rise slightly, 
due to the loss of economy that comes 
from expanded production, its ad- 
verse effect on earnings should be 
slight. 

The one serious effect of loss of 
war orders by large industries on 


electric consumption will come from 
declining use by the small concerns 
to which large industries sublet a part 
of their primary contracts. Edison 
Electric Institute estimates that the 
sale of some 8 billion kw-hrs of pow- 
er to these sub-contractors, for which 
they paid around $200 million last 
year, may be lost to electric utilities 
because of contract cancellations, and 
since these small users pay relatively 
high rates, some drop in profits may 
result. Yet, any losses from such 
sources should be fully compensated 
by reduced Federal taxes. 


Publishing Companies 
Expect Record Business 


Postwar growth cannot set in immediately, despite lifting 
of restrictions, because actual paper supply continues short, 
and labor is scarce. But later improvement is clearly in sight 


rinting and publishing is one in- 

dustry which promises to hang 
up new production records as soon 
as paper and labor become available 
in the required amounts. The chief 
bottleneck has been paper, with the 
publishing companies limited during 
the later stages of the war to 75 per 
cent of their 1942 consumption. As 
of July 1 the quota was lifted to 80 
per cent, and with the ending of the 
Japanese war virtually all restrictions 
are being removed except for news- 
papers. This does not mean full 
speed ahead at once, but it does mean 
that this desired objective is defi- 
nitely in sight. 

During the war it has been possible 
for most publishers to hold their nor- 
mal circulation and close to their 
normal amount of advertising by the 
substitution of a thinner grade of 
paper, since the quotas were on a 
pound basis. Even under these lim- 


ited conditions their financial results 
have been good. 

Expectations of postwar increases 
in circulation are almost startling. An 
industry survey of the prospects for 
postwar magazine circulation comes 
up with the prediction that the Satur- 
day Evening Post will be able to in- 
crease its circulation from the present 
3,500,000 to 6,000,000, Good House- 
keeping from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000, 
and Life from its present 4,100,000 
to 8,000,000. Whether any such in- 
creases as these can be accomplished 
may be open to some question, but 
that the increases will be substantial 
is reasonably certain. 

From the standpoint of advertising, 
which to most magazine publishers 
represents one of the main sources 
of revenue, it is obvious that the in- 
troduction of thousands of new post- 
war products in an atmosphere of 

(Please turn to page 20) 


The Printing & Publishing Group 


-—Earnings—, *Taxes Dividends Recent peor 

1943 1944 1944 1944 Price Yield 

$3.11 $3.12 $3.19 $1.50 41 3.7% 
a2.84 a2.98 2.87 1.25 30 42 
McCall Corporation .............. 2.25 3.24 8.67 1.70 44 3.7 
2.05 2.22 6.85 1.00 25 4.0 

*Federal income and excess profits taxes. a—12 mos. ended March 31 of following year. 


b—Unlisted. 
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Ratings are from the FinaNciaL Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, 


American Airlines B 

Although no statistical bargain at 
67, stock ranks among the more prom- 
ising air transports. (Paid single $1 
div. in Dec.) This largest domestic 
airline system has been authorized to 
acquire control of American Export 
Airlines for $3 million. The latter 
has been granted two trans-Atlantic 
lines to Moscow, one via Labrador 
and Scandinavia and one via New- 
foundland, Azores, Foynes, Glasgow, 
London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Berlin and Warsaw. Company plans 
extensive new equipment purchases 
and has been among leaders in air- 
cargo development.  First-half net 
just matched last year’s at $1.79 per 
share on present stock. 


Bendix Aviation B 

Priced around 57, stock represents 
a company whose brilliant war per- 
formance has greatly increased its 
stature in auto and aircraft parts and 
accessories. (Pays $3 per annum.) 
Few companies can match the 20- 
fold increase in Bendix volume in 
wartime 1944 over 1939. Sharp con- 
traction with peace will be largely 
offset by reductions in huge taxes. 
After conversion, postwar automotive 
business, in particular, should be 
heavy. Company is expanding in 
home radios, bicycles (plans two mil- 
lion annually) and foreign markets. 
In the six months through March, 
earnings were $3.35 vs. $4.02 per 
share a year before. 


Chrysler 

Trade and market positions, growth 
record and prospects are reflected in 
stock’s advance to current levels 
around 128. (Pays $3 per annum.) 
Reconversion’s effect upon earnings 
during the closing half will be at least 
partially offset by lower taxes and a 
first-half gain to $3.98 from $2.91 per 
share a year ago. 
taxes and EPT added up to $6.51 vs. 
$4.63 per share, but reserve for post- 
war rehabilitation was dropped to 23 


8 


Interim income. 


cents from $1.38 per share. Despite 
war distortions, June cash and U. S. 
Governments totalled $198 million, 
nearly matching $206.7 million total 
liabilities. (Also FW, Jan. 31.) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber B 

Price of 58 does not appear out of 
line with values. (Pays qu. divs. at 
rate of $2 per annum.)  First-half 
total income was $48.6 million vs. 
$58.5 million a year before despite 
higher sales, while depreciation and 
amortization were raised to $8.1 mil- 
lion from $5.7 million and conting- 
ency reserve was unchanged at $2.5 
million ($1.21 per share). However, 
taxes dropped sharply to $13.99 vs. 
$20.06 per share and reported net 
was $2.91 vs. $2.90 per share. Good- 
year is expanding in chemicals and 
plastics, plans mass production of pre- 
assembled homes and is erecting sev- 
eral new domestic and foreign plants. 
International Paper Cc 

At 32, stock ts speculative but an- 
ticipates bond refunding and divi- 
dends. Company has made great 
strides in utility divorcement, simpli- 
fication: of capitalization, debt reduc- 
tion and treasury strengthening. Its 
counsel deny liability in suits for $96 
million by International Hydro-Elec- 
tric shareholders and $26.6 million by 
bondholders, while another possible 
$13.2 million liability is covered by 
an ample reserve. First-half earn- 
ings were $1.15 vs. 89 cents per share 
a year before, even after $7.20 vs. 
$7.22 taxes and exclusive of 82 vs. 52 
cents subsidiary earnings and 82 
cents non-recurring profit. Some $25 
million of 6 per cent debt may be re- 
funded before dividends are resumed. 
(Also FW, Nov. 1.) 


Marmon-Herrington 

Speculative possibilities largely off- 
set risks, around 10. (Last div. 75 
cents in 1942.) Assembling 4-wheel 
drive trucks, Ford conversion units, 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is 


Opinions are based on data 


assumed for their accuracy. 
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track-laying tractors and military ve- 
hicles, company derived more than 
half its business from the last-men- 
tioned even in prewar 1937 and 1939. 
Sales were boosted from $1.4 million 
in the latter year to $29.2 million in 


1943, when net set a record at $2.58 


per share. The first-half of 1945 re- 
turned 62 vs. 40 cents a year ago. A 
new division has developed a line of 
trackless trolley electric busses, 15 of 
which are being tried by Indianapolis 
Railway. At mid-year $3 million 
cash and U. S. Governments alone 
nearly matched total liabilities. 


Newberry (J.J.) A 

Reasonably priced around 85, but 
there is usually a wide spread be- 
tween bid and asked prices. (Reg. 
div. $2.40 per annum.) A new issue 
of $10 million 334 per cent preferred 
stock has provided for exchange or 


redemption of $5.1 million 5 per cent 


preferred and redemption of $4.9 mil- 
lion subsidiary 6% and 6 per cent 
issues. Some $5.5 million is to be 
spent by 1948 for additional stores, 
expansion and alterations. A four- 
month interim statement disclosed net 
at $1.75 per share. The full year 
1944 returned $7.39 per share. (Also 
FW, Dec. 13.) 


Noma Electric C+ 

At 25 (N. Y. Curb), stock is spec- 
ulative but reflects good prospects. 
(Paying qu. divs. at rate of $1 per 
annum.) This manufacturer of dec- 
orative electric lighting sets and toys 
acquired Ansonia Electric (two wire 
and cable factories) in 1942, a quar- 
ter-interest in Triumph Explosives in 
1944, control of Polarized Products 
(exclusive licensee for polarized sun 
glasses in U. S., Canada and Eng- 
land) last January, Connecticut Val- 
ley Plastics in April, and outright 
control of Triumph last month. War 
contract cancellations find offsets in 
pent-up civilian demand. Air Condi- 
tioning Sales subsidiary makes elec- 
tric heaters and Ansonia has sizeable 
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backlogs in coaxial television and 
telephone cable (Also FW, Jan. 3.) 


Va.-Carolina Chemical D+ 

Radically speculative, even at 6. 
(Pfd. paying half its $6 rate and will 
be $88 in arrears Oct. 1.) Even with 
sales of $33.4 million in the fiscal year 
ended June last, comparing with 
$29.3 million in 1943-44 and doubling 
the 1937 volume of $16.8 million, 


company reported its usual deficit on 
the common stock. That treasury 
position is excellent is due to with- 
holding of senior dividends. Reason- 
ably sustained postwar sales, with re- 
duced taxes, might improve net, but 
stock recapitalization obviously is 
badly needed and it is difficult to see 
more than a nominal participation for 
the common stock, which has no pres- 
ent equity. (Also FW, Feb. 21.) 


Building Boom Will 
Aid Carpet Companies 


Home-making needs for new domiciles, and re- 
plenishment demands for present dwellings, in- 
dicate good long term outlook for floor coverings 


here have been varying estimates 

of the nation’s anticipated build- 
ing boom, and some of them have 
probably been over-confident. How- 
ever, a reasonably conservative esti- 
mate can be based upon a careful 
sampling of actual sentiment—the 
sentiment not of hopeful building con- 
cerns, it is to be noted, but of pros- 
pective buyers. Thus, a recent sur- 
vey by the American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion suggests that no less than 
23 per cent of all families in the 
United States are now planning to 
build new homes in the reasonably 
near future. About 20 per cent of 
families in the East have expressed 
this intention, with the western area 
showing up to 35 per cent. 


Confirming Opinion 


Even after a generous allowance 
for the likelihood that actions will 
fall short of intentions, such a survey 
obviously confirms trade opinion that 
a major building boom is in the mak- 
ing for the next decade. This being so, 
and with $30 billion or more expected 
to flow into such residential construc- 
tion, industries allied closely with 
these home-making plans are favor- 
ably situated on a long-term basis. 

One such industry is carpet manu- 
facturing—using this term “carpet” 
in its broad signification of floor cov- 
erings generally. Back in 1921, wool 
carpets and rugs represented 43 per 
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cent of all floor coverings; by 1939 
the ratio had declined sharply to 24 
per cent. This relapse in the popu- 
larity of rugs and carpets was caused 
in great part by the increasing pre- 
ference for linoleum and cork cover- 
ings. Such a change in fashion is not 
likely to be wholly reversed in the 
forseeable future; in consequence, 
cork and linoleum concerns retain a 
promising position. 

On the other hand, axministers and 
wiltons and chenilles in several mil- 
lion American homes are just as 
definitely standard equipment as are 
bathtubs. When it is remembered 
that wear and tear during the past 
several years has rendered a lot of 
these floor coverings extremely 
shabby, it becomes quite plain that a 
rather large purchasing potential has 
accumulated. 

Moreover, new home owners already 
accustomed to floor coverings of wool 
and other fibres are not likely to 
switch tastes in such a matter. Still 
further, the very act of erecting a new 


home, in the majority of cases, will 
speed the decision to throw out the 
old rug and get a new one. 

All these factors taken together 
clearly indicate that manufacturers of 
all types of floor coverings—from 
deep-piled living-room rugs to hard- 
surfaced stair-runners and kitchen 
floorings of cork or linoleum—face a 
future that is decidedly favorable. Dis- 
regarding such near term difficulties 
as scarcities of materials and skilled 
manpower, as well as reduced output 
and sales until facilities can be fully 
reconverted to civilian products, in- 
vestors already have marked up the 
stocks of such companies to levels at 
which they cannot be regarded as bar- 


gains. 
Leaders in Field 


The common stocks of such leading 
rug and carpet makers as Bigelow- 
Sanford and Mohawk Carpet Mills 
cannot be regarded as cheap at cur- 
rent market quotations and yields at 
present dividend rates are quite mod- 
est. 

Armstrong Cork and Congoleum- 
Nairn, with minor reconversion 
problems, are in position to benefit 
quickly from expanding consumer 
buying, and with attractive growth 
possibilities, also afford only moderate 
yields. Artloom Corporation, one of 
the smaller rug and upholstery con- 
cerns, stands to profit from the boom 
in automobile manufacture as well as 
from the demand for floor coverings, 
‘but for the past year or more 97 per 
cent of its looms have been converted 
to the production of military duck, 
Artloom’s earnings record is not im- 
pressive and the tight situation in 
some of its important materials is not 
likely to be relieved rapidly. 

On the basis of indicated yields the 
floor covering issues offer little at- 
traction as new commitments at cur- 
rent levels; but in view of possibili- 
ties stemming from participation in 
the expected boom in building their 
retention for the time being may be 
warranted. 


How the Principal Floor Covering Issues Compare 


Re- 


nnual—, nterim rc cent Indic. 

1943 1944 1944 1945 1944 1945 Price Yield 

Congoleum-Nairn ................. 1.24 1.48 a0.68 a0.70 1.25 60.75 34 3.1 
2.40 2.33 a1.26 a1.20 2.00 cl1.50 50 4.0 

a—Half year. b—Includes 25 cents paid September 15. c—Includes 50 cents paid September 10. 
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TRUMAN’S In his reconversion pro- 
TWO-WAY gram message to Con- 
STREET gress, the President 

. outlined 21 different rec- 
ommendations. He has submitted a 
big chunk of legislative proposals for 
that august body to digest. As far as 
the message itself is concerned, com- 
fort and doubt are freely intermingled 
in it. Coming down to brass tacks, 
the message is a blueprint of a two- 
way street: one end pointing to in- 
flation and the other. leading to con- 
servatism. 

His 21 suggestions run the gamut 
from a transitory tax reduction to un- 
employment compensation, further 
subsidies to agriculture, continuation 
of wartime controls, full employment 
backed by government aid if need be, 
wage stabilization, housing, stock-pil- 
ing of strategtic materials, help to 
small business, public works pro- 
gram, forgiveness of the major lend- 
lease obligations representing an out- 
lay of $30 to $40 billion. These are 
the major ones; the others are of less 
importance. 

All these things Congress is asked 
to implement if, according to the 
President, the nation is to attain a 
record business. He is on safe ground 
when he envisions postwar prosperity. 
The yeast for this is in our possession 
but the bread must still be baked. 
However, it will lack permanent vita- 
mins if there is mixed in it the in- 
gredient of inflation. Appearance of 
the lat.er will be assured if the Ad- 
ministration decides to pour out ad- 
ditional billions of dollars, on top of 
our huge war debt, for things not 
absolutely essential to the country’s 
welfare. 


Congress should not lose sight of © 


this danger. We will have a sound 
prosperity if a conservative approach 
is taken by Congress in dealing with 
the President’s numerous proposals 
—especially with a renewal of the va- 


rious New Deal ideas with which the ~ 


nation experimented and had such dis- 
10 


astrous results during the depression 
antedating our entrance into the war. 

In considering all this, Congress will 
have enough work cut out for itself to 
consume many months of its time, and 
in addition there are many phases of it 
to arouse spirited controversies. 

What is to be done and what finally 
will be accomplished is now in the lap 
of Congress. Whether it will go as 
far to the left as the President de- 
sires, Or pursue a more moderate 
course, remains to be seen. 


VALUE Before the war, in order to 
OF AN buy a pair of shoes an Ital- 
HOUR ian had to labor for twen- 

ty-four hours, a French- 
man twelve hours and an American 
workman had to toil only three hours. 
These facts were revealed recently 
by the advertising agency, N. W. 
Ayer & Company, which wanted to 
bring forth “how much is an hour 
worth” and the credit that must be 
bestowed upon the American man- 
agement responsible for making our 
hours earn so much more. 

To American labor, there is much 
significance to this simple economic 
study, and it could well ponder over 
it, for it brings forth how much more 
purchasing power is contained in 
the wage envelope of our workers 
than those of the toilers of other less 
favored nations. Only in a democ- 
racy, where the people rule, does 
earning power produce as much. In 
a totalitarian country, or one afflicted 
with the virus of nazism or fascism, 
too seldom is there efficiency of man- 
agement, and for the worker the re- 
sult is a situation not far removed 
from slave labor. American labor 
must ceaselessly guard against any- 
thing of the sort developing here. 


NOT ALL 
ALIEN 
MONEY 


It has long been well 
known in the environs 
of our financial section, 
among the habitues 
of stock brokerage offices, that aliens 
—or as they are usually called, refu- 
gees—have been cleaning up sizeable 
fortunes from speculative operations 
in the American markets. 

That an individual is entitled to 
the gains resulting from the risks he 
assumes, cannot be disputed, but the 
factor of nationality should not se- 
cure favored tax treatment. 

Through an overlooked gap in our 
income tax laws, aliens here “tem- 
porarily” and not engaged in any 
gainful occupation, are not required 
to pay the 25 per cent capital gains 
levy on their market profits. This 
exemption has aroused considerable 
bitter criticism, and properly so. 

We doubt very much that these 
refugees profited to the extent of 
$800 million, as is estimated, but 
whatever the sum they have an un- 
fair advantage over our loyal citi- 
zens. The agitation that the Gov- 
ernment should take drastic action 
to recover taxes on such profits is 
justified, but here again we ques- 
tion whether it would succeed for it is 
well known that the opportunity of 
recovery is quite meager after the 
horse has been stolen from the stable. 

However, there is an aspect of this 
whole situation that has been over- 
looked in all this agitation, and a 
good revenue sleuth with the keen 
sense of a Sherlock Holmes could dig 
into it and bring out interesting 
facts. 

Not all these refugees had suffi- 
cient money of their own with which 
to speculate on a large scale. How 
many of them acted on a percent- 
age basis as a cloak for our own tax 
evaders, and were staked by them? 
If the facts of the matter could be 
established, a considerable part of 
these lost taxes might be recap- 
tured. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Speed and extent of the price advance of the past 
six weeks would entitle the market to a period of rest. 
Corrective phase would create new buying opportunities 


y mid-week the industrial price average had 

risen some 17 points, since the first appear- 
ance of Japanese surrender reports early in August, 
constituting an advance having few counterparts 
for speed and vigor. The most striking aspect of 
the market continues to be the high calibre of the 
stocks in the vanguard, indicating a predominantly 
investment interest, with new high prices being 
paid for such quality issues as American Can, 
Telephone, duPont, Kodak, General Electric, Har- 
vester, Liggett & Myers B, Sears Roebuck and 
Wrigley. 


lacing the market on almost an outright cash 

basis, by raising margin requirements to 75 
per cent several months ago, has had the opposite 
effect from that desired by the Washington money 
managers. Buyers have not been deterred from 
additional purchases, while accounts held on the 
old 50 per cent margin requirement have become 
frozen, reducing the supply of stocks offered for 
sale. The result has been a thin market, as re- 
flected in the fact that seldom do daily transactions 
total as much as 1.5 million shares. 


I the meantime the march toward lower coupon 
and dividend rates on fixed income securities 
continues apace, with September’s total expected 
to set a new high record. Investors who some years 
ago had no difficulty in placing their funds in 
good grade bonds and preferred stocks to return 
them 414 per cent or more, have had one issue 
after another called by companies eager to take 
advantage of unprecedentedly low money rates, 
until finding themselves dependent on yields of 
21% to 3 per cent from their bonds, and little more 
from quality preferreds. From this source has 
come a significant part of the recent demand for 
good grade common stocks, because of their more 
liberal returns, and this promises to continue to 
be a market factor for a considerable time to come. 


mong the market’s second thoughts on Presi- 
dent Truman’s message to Congress is that 
prospects for a balanced budget will have com- 
pletely disappeared if all of the spending proposals 
that he recommends are carried out. The current 


fiscal year is expected by Congressional tax experts 
to return only about $30 billion to the Treasury. 
But total cost of government would be more than 
$50 billion a year if the President’s spending ideas 
prevail, which of course would mean that deficit 
financing would continue right along—with all of 
its inflationary dangers. 


either the President’s message nor develop- 

ments elsewhere have dimmed the prospect 
of important tax reductions applicable to 1946 
incomes. In fact, the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee plans within a week or so to start work on 
writing the new legislation, and not long thereafter 
investors should have fairly definite indications 
of the amount of relief to be extended next year. 
For numerous companies the tax cuts will provide 
an important offset to shrinkage in sales volumes 
from wartime peaks; for others, which experienced 
little or no stimulation from the war, lower tax 
rates will doubtless open the way to higher divi- 
dends. 


he market obviously is recognizing the current 

transition period as the temporary affair it is, 
while keeping its eyes on the more important pic- 
ture of next year’s prospects. Evidence accumu- 
lates that reconversion is going speedily forward, 
cne indication being what is termed the heaviest 
peacetime demand for steel in history, with this 
basic industry reporting that it actually is suffering 
from manpower shortages. Rising steel mill oper- 
ations forecast increasing activity throughout gen- 
eral business, and the early months of 1946 should 
witness ascending production curves in most fields 
of trade and industry. | 


a market action should not be permitted 
to obscure the fact that price corrections of 
significant proportions still are possible. And, on 


purely technical grounds, a period at least of con- 


solidation seems overdue. However, there is noth- 
ing to suggest that such a development would 
signal a reversal of the long term advance, and 
any price reaction could be regarded as providing 
an opportunity for new purchases. 

Written September 13, 1945; Richard J. Anderson. 
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FRB Index 


Shortly after this country began receiving large 
orders for war goods from England and France, 
in the early stages of the European war, Federal 
Reserve Board officials decided to revamp the 
widely used FRB Index of Industrial Production 
so as more accurately to reflect what they termed 
the changed situation. In other words, the index 
was reconstructed so as to give greater weight to 
the manufacture of munitions, and totally new fac- 
tors such as war orders received also were in- 
cluded. Under wartime conditions, the index as 
presently constituted doubtless afforded a reason- 
ably good picture of the actual situation. But with 
the widespread cutbacks and cancellations in war 
contracts that have been ordered, the result will be 
a much greater decline in the FRB’s statistical yard- 
stick than warranted by the facts, something that 
should be kept in mind as the figures are pub- 
lished for the months ahead. The need for new 
revision of this index is obvious. 

Although the subject of much criticism during 
the past several years, largely on the part of union 
officials, another of the Washington-compiled in- 
dexes has been given a clean bill of health by gov- 
ernment officials. The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ Cost of Living Index has been somewhat mis- 
named, Labor Secretary Schwellenbach stated 
recently, but he called it an accurate statistical cal- 
culation “for what it is designed to measure” and 
said that it would be continued. The name, how- 
ever, will henceforth be the “Consumers Price In- 
dex for Moderate Income Families in Large Cities.” 


Railway Freight 


Immediate impact of the war’s end on railway 
freight was a drop of some 25 per cent in the vol- 
ume of traffic moved in the August 18 week as com- 
pared with the preceding seven days. Freight car 
loadings for the week ended August 11 were 870.- 
007, and this was followed by a 652,832 total. 
But the August 25 week saw a vigorous snap-back, 
to 853,426 cars, and then there reappeared evi- 
dences of the customary seasonal trend with a fur- 
ther rise to 860,439 cars loaded in the week ended 
September 1. 

October is habitually the month of heaviest 
traffic, the only recent exception being 1937 when 
the September total was the largest for the year. 
From then on until the following February the 
trend continues sharply downward, when (in more 
or less normal years) the usual spring trade re- 
vival begins to make itself felt. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


‘Recent freight traffic has of course been running 
below year-ago levels, and doubtless will continue to 
do so in the months ahead. According to ICC ex- 
perts, carloadings for the current half of the year 
will show a drop of around eight per cent from the 
1944 figure, and loadings in January and February 
of next year will show a shrinkage of about ten 
per cent from the same months of 1945. 

These recessions would, however, be quite mod- 
erate, and materially smaller than a great many 
people apparently have feared. Other observers 
have held all along that freight traffic would have 
to hold up to levels well above prewar performance 
if we are to witness the postwar business boom that’ 
is so widely predicted. 


Aircraft Orders 


The aircraft manufacturing industry knows that 
the volume of government orders to be received in 
the next several years will be only a small fraction 
of their wartime business—but just how small a 
fraction still is a matter of uncertainty. First an- 
nouncement to appear after Jap collapse put the 
total to be spent by the Army and Navy during 
the coming two years at $3 billion. Then that 
figure was pared down to $1.3 billion, bringing 
forth vigorous protests from manufacturers. Latest 
announcement is that expenditures will come to 
$2.1 billion, which would provide for considerable 
experimental work and the manufacture of 5,700 
planes during the two-year period. This of course 
will by no means support the industry in the style 
to which it has become accustomed, but it assumes 
significant proportions when compared with the pic- 
ture for prewar years. In 1937, for instance, 
which was a year of very good business for indus- 
try in general, aggregate aircraft production was 
valued at only $115 million. And even the 1941 
figure was only $1.7 billion. 

“Handwriting” for Coal 

Six leading coal companies during the war years 
had aggregate pre-tax earnings averaging above 
$25 million annually, as compared with about $7 
million a year during the 1935-37 period. The 
sharp improvement reflected expanded wartime de- 
mand for fuel, and also higher prices. For some 
time to come, fuel supplies will continue short, 
and coal will continue to enjoy a sellers’ market. 
However, there already are appearing indications 
that the coal industry will be unable to retain the 


markets recaptured as a result of wartime condi- 
tions, and the longer term prospects are for a return 
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to the dismal operating record that characterized 
all but the very best situated companies in the field 
before the war. 

From various localities come reports that house- 
holders in increasing numbers are placing orders 
(or attempting to do so) to reconvert their coal 
furnaces back to oil. Removal of fuel oil from 
rationing would be sufficient to send many ex-users 
back to this form of heat, but an additional factor 
is the series of government warnings of a coal 
shortage this winter. Industrial users also can be 
expected to follow this trend as sufficient quanti- 
ties of labor and materials for reconversion be- 
come available. 


Brewers’ Sales 


Brewers have apparently been able to stretch out 
smaller malt and other supplies this year, with 
the result that total sales volume for 1945 will 
probably be not far from the record attained last 
year. 
ing to a close, with the passing of warm weather, 
-although the decline into the winter months is mod- 
erate in comparison with the seasonal changes 
experienced by many other types of business. Earn- 
ings reported so far this year are little changed 
from the 1944 profits, and dividends promise to 
remain comparatively liberal. This stock group 
has attained a considerable degree of seasoning, 
since the ending of prohibition more than a decade 
ago, and the generous yields obtainable from most 
of the issues a few years ago no longer are obtain- 


able. 


Corporate News 


General Motors has bought a controlling interest 
in Italian Fiat motor works, Turin. 

U.S. Plywood has obtained distribution rights to 
decorative micarata, a laminated plastic sheet made 
by Westinghouse Electric. 

Preferred stock call price changes: McCrory 
Stores 5 per cent becomes callable at 10714 after 
October 31; Pennsylvania Glass Sand 5 per cent 
preferred at 10714 after September 30; Beneficial 


The industry’s peak sales period is draw- © 


Industrial Loan $2.50 preferred at 52% after De- 
cember 31. 

Paraffine Companies had sales of $26.7 million 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 vs. $25:4 million 
a year before; earnings per share of $3.89 vs. 
$4.03, respectively, reflect slightly higher tax 
charges. 

Sperry Corporation has acquired half interest 
in Wright’s Machinery; automatic packaging de- 
vices. 

American Colortype stockholders meet October 
1 to authorize a new 414 per cent convertible pre- 
ferred stock. 

Guantanamo Sugar has called the $8 preferred 
stock for redemption October 1 at 227; latter rep- 
resents 105 call price and $122 accrued dividends. 

McQuay-Norris six months sales were $10.5 mil- 
lion, of which $6.4 million was non-military. 

Electric Auto-Lite will pay a 75-cent dividend 
October 1 compared with 50 cents paid in the two 
previous quarters. 

Munsingwear has acquired control of Rollins 
Hosiery Mills; latter’s sales over past six years 
have averaged $3.1 million. 

Noma Electric is offering one share of its com- 
mon stock for each two shares of Triumph Indus- 
tries under merger plan. 

Stockholders of National Supply meet October 
17 to vote a preferred stock recapitalization. 

Jacob Ruppert common stock has been approved 
for New York Stock Exchange listing. 

_ R. Hoe & Company has called the 7 per cent and 
61% per cent preferred stocks for redemption Sep- 
tember 30. 

Dejay Stores recently acquired three family 
apparel stores; now has 46 outlets. 

Stockholders of Universal Cooler meet Septem- 
ber 26 to vote on the merger plan with International 
Detrola. 

Froedtert Grain & Malting’s sales for the fiscal 
year ended July 31 were $24.9 million vs. $19 mil- 
lion a year before. 

Dow Chemical plans a $15 million plant expan- 
sion at Freeport, Texas, for production of organic 
and inorganic chemicals. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FrnanctaL Wor wp. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommen- 
dations. Notice is given—together with reasons for change 
—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when 
consistent with policies in “Market Outlook” on page 11. 


Bonds 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME Recent Net Call. 
Asso. Tel. & Tel. deb. 544s, 1955. 104 104% 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 64 107 4.00 Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4%s, ’77. 106 4.12 105 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s, 


Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969..... 97 4.70 105 
Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ist 5%s, 

FOR PROFIT Current 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 44%s, 1999 86 5.22 101% 
Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963. . 92 489 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 84 4.76 Not 
New York Central 4%s, 2013.... 86 5.11 110 


Common Stocks for Income 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their in- 
come characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid 
of potentialities of market appreciation over the longer 
term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion 
of the stock commitments held by the average investor, with 
only secondary place accorded the “business cycle” type of 
shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 
1944 1944 1945 


Price 1943 
Adams-Millis .......... 41 ~ $1.75 $1.75 b$1.93 b$2.13 
American News ........ 50 180 1.80 b2.93 b3.07 
Borden Company ....... 40 150 1.70 bl1.01 b1.39 
Chesapeake & Ohio ..... 54 3.50 3.50 b1.80 bl1.71 
Censolidated Edison .... 31 160 1.60 bl.1l b1.24 
Electric Storage Battery. 49 2.00 2.00 bl.11 bl1.15 
First National Stores.... 50 2.50 2.50 a0.72 a0.68 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 39 2.00 2.00 b1.58 b1.96 
Gen’l Amer. Transport.. 57 2.25 2.50 »b1.61 b1.57 
Louisville & Nash. R.R.. 57 3.50 3.50 b3.70 b4.56 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 34 165 155 b0.88 b0.84 
Macy (R. H.) ......... 39 2.00 2.00 k2.25 k2.67 
May Department Stores. 41 150 150 e202 e2.26 
Melville Shoe .......... 44 2.00 2.00 b1.01 b1.02 
Pennsylvania Railroad... 39 250 250 b2.32 b2.31 
Philadelphia Electric.... 27 1.40 1.20. 381.72 81.47 
Philip Morris .......... 73 2.25 2.25 12.90 12.97 
Socony-Vacuum ........ 163% 050 0.75 b1.01 b0.67 
Standard Oil of Calif... 41 | 2.00 2.000 b1.35 b2.12 
Sterling Drug .......... 41 150 150 b1.32 b148 
Underwood Corp. ......- 68 250 250 b1.30 b131 
Union Pacific R.R...... 129 600 6.00 b6.96 b8.78 
United Biscuit ......... 28- bi1.10 b1.40 
U. S. Tobacco ....,...: 26 1.30 
Walgreen .............- 35 1.60) sb 1.15 


a—First quarter. b—-Half year. c—Nine months. 


Preferred Stocks 
FOR INCOME 


These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar 7% cum....... 140 5.00 Not 
Am. Water Wks. & El. $6 cum... 109 «5.50 ~- 110 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 108 «=6463 = Not 
Columbia Gas & El. 6% cum.... 105 5.71 110 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 100 5.00 105 
Philadelphia Company $6 cum.. 112 5.36 110 


Public Service N. J. $5 cum..... 106. 4.72 Not 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- 

Reynolds Metals 54%2% cum..... 108 5.09 107% 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Amer. Rolling Mill 44% conv.. 91 4.95 105 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 100 = 5.00 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 73 5.48 75 
BRR. S96 80 6.25 105 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 76 6.58 100 
Wheeling Steel $5 prior cum.... 98 5.10 105 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying de- 
grees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are 
such as to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 
Price 1943 1944 1944 1945 
33 ‘$0.60 $1.00 e$3.17 e$3.42 
American Stores ....... 23, 100 1.00 b0.58 b0.56 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 89 6.00 6.00 b7.29 b9.77 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 87 6.00 6.00 b3.32 b4.18 
50 2.000 2.00 b1.39 bl1.13 
42 0.70 1.00 cl1.66 
Climax Molybdenum ... 39 3.20 2.50 b1.30 b1.96 
Continental Can ........ 49 1.00 1.00 82.08 52.62 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 45 0.75 1.00 bl.77 b181l 
Eagle-Picher .......... 0.60 060 b1.15 b0.86 
Firestone Tire ......... 63 2.00 2.00 b2.88 b3.08 
Freuhauf Trailer ....... 58 165 1.60 b2.21 b2.03 
General Electric ....... 49 140 140 b0.72 b0.86 
Glidden Company ...... 34 0.90 0.90 b1.97 b2.34 
Great Northern Ry. pfd. 53 2.00 200 b2.48 b2.77 
Kennecott Copper ...... 40 3.00 2.50 b1.99 bl1.51 
Lima Locomotive ...... 57 2.00 2.50 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 28 140 140 bi1.79 b1.97 
New York Air Brake.... 52 2.00 2.00 b1.87 b1.47 
Phelps Dodge ......... 28 160 160 b1.30 b1.02 
Thompson Products .... 56 1.50 2.00 b4.78 b3.10 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 18> 0.85 1.00 b0.90 b1.22 
Twentieth Century-Fox... 30 2.00 2.00 b3.12 b243 
UW. 75 400 4.00 b2.27 b2.25 


e—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1945 and 1944. k—52 weeks to January 27, 1945 


and 1944. n—6 months to March 31, 1945 and 1944. r—Fiscal years ended March 31, 1945 and 1944. s—12 months to June 30. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


everage is as important in Govern- 
ment as in the holding company 
structures that Congress used to in- 
vestigate. President Truman, for in- 
stance, leans heavily on the Recon- 
version Office which, in turn, looks 
to a group of economists whose 
weights, one by one, depend on their 
personal powers of exposition and 
persuasion. Within the group, the 
bears have gained influence. They 
persuaded their colleagues, and then 
top officials, that industrial reconver- 
sion alone will not be sufficient. The 
effect was that Truman’s statement 
to Congress covered long term as well 
as transition problems. 

Shortly after V-J Day, the Gov- 
ernment line was that the gross prod- 
uct—total goods and services includ- 
ing those of Government—would 
fall “15 per cent to 20 per cent” be- 
fore bottom had been reached; the 
forecast now is “20 per cent.” The 
number to be unemployed six months 
from now has been written up to in- 
include, man for man, the additional 
soldiers and sailors whom the Armed 
Services promise to discharge. 

It is false to infer that widened 
pessimism necessarily implies a left- 
ward trend. Recommendations for 
long term policy swing both ways. 
What is implied is that those who 
fear a deflation have gained force at 
the expense of those who want to 
preserve the ,inflation checks. The 
latter seem to be fighting a losing 
battle. 


Reconversion Office economists 
forecast both increasing unemploy- 
ment next year and high corporate 
profits. In major industries, they 
say, demand from those who are em- 
ployed will be huge for several years. 
The easing of supplies, moreover, is 
Increasing efficiency and . reducing 
unit costs. 


In the transfer of Crosley Corpo- 
tation to Aviation Corporation, FCC 
allowed inclusion of a radio station 
subject to license by the Commis- 
sion. The decision said that for “tax 


teasons” Crosley preferred selling all 
of the properties in a single parcel, 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1945 


to segregating the radio station. The 
peculiar thing is that although the tax 
considerations were crucial to the 
case, nobody in Washington seems to 
know what they were. During the 
hearings, the Commission did not 
inquire too deeply since its job is 
to regulate broadcasting, not taxes. 
Spokesmen for Crosley said that they 
could not get a firm legal opinion that 
separate sales would not subject 
stockholders of the company to per- 
sonal income tax. 

A Commission member said that it 
had something to do with the capital 
gains tax. If the radio property had 
been separately incorporated, the 50 
per cent gains tax (on half the profit) 
would have been payable at that 
point. Revenue Bureau officials com- 
ment unofficially that the tax would 
have been payable anyway. 

The general line in Washington for 
some time has been to encourage split- 
ting up of large properties—this is ap- 
parent both from the course of legisla- 
tion and from speeches which officials 
deliver. The Crosley decision seemed, 
at first, to carry a possible tip to small 
business proponents, i.e., that some- 
thing in the tax law promotes inte- 
gration. What it is should be the 
theme of future research. 


Recent developments suggest 
that the curve of prices at which 
broadcasting stations sell has passed 
its peak. First, with materials avail- 
able, new stations will enter the field. 
More important is the prospect that 
FCC Chairman Porter will get sorhe- 
where in his war against the multipli- 
cation of “commercials.” Finally, the 
assumption that a buyer will retain 
his license indefinitely may be con- 
tradicted by legislation which Con- 
gress will take up. © 


In their negotiations with the 
Keynes Commission, the American 
officials want to achieve these points: 
(1) to secure an easy settlement be- 
tween England and her sterling credi- 
tors, (2) to open up the British Em- 
pire to United States trade and (3) 
to provide England with dollar bal- 
ances to finance her imports during 


the next few years. All three go to- 
gether. 

To get the first two, the American 
negotiators are expected to offer some 
help to England in getting a scale- 
down of sterling indebtedness. The 
United States intends to write off the 
bulk of its lend-lease claims. In ap- 
proaching British creditors, Ameri- 
can negotiators can suggest that they 
give the same treatment to their sterl- 
ing that they are ait on lend- 
lease. The idea is that the cancella- 
tion would amount to a wash-transac- 
tion for themselves. If such an ar- 
rangement were made the creditors 
of Britain would not be forced by the 
nature of their own assets to “Buy 
British” and the British would be 
free to export wherever they pleased. 

This is the American approach. 
Judging by British writings, Keynes 
is expected to press for assurance 
that American policy won’t be defla- 
tionary. The British have always 
wanted high American prices, tend- 
ing to increase American imports. 


Last spring, negotiations looking 
toward an international cotton agree- 
ment—setting up market quotas, dis- 
couraging export subsidies, ete.— 
started and suddenly stopped. Offi- 
cials once more are drafting ideas on 
what might go into such an agree- 
ment. Since the carryover has in- 
creased, the push toward a definite 
pact should gain strength. 


Pretty soon, the Administration 
will ask for an appropriation of about 
half a billion to help support Ger- 
many. Officials just returning to the 
United States estimate that about 
that that much will be necessary to 
prevent widespread starvation within 
the American zone. Since such out- 
lays will compare favorably with 
those of the UNRRA on behalf of 
United Nations members, getting the 
money will not be easy. 

At the same time, officials are 
working up a list of possible German 
exports which the’ United States 
would accept. This is part of a long 
range program. Since American 
policy is to shift Germany from heavy 
to light industry and to make her 
economy dependent on foreign trade, 
the import list is essential. However, 
the industries which may have to face 
German competition will express bit- 
ter indignation. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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«Plastic Parade 

Something new in crystal-clear 
plastics is promised in the patent 
awarded Pittsburgh Plate Glass—the 
process involves the forming of a 
transparent and strong ‘plastic from 
styrene-maleic anhydride resin... . 
The fireproof, moisture resistant plas- 
tic coating material, developed by 
Eronel Industries, will be tradenamed 
“Firefoil”—fabrics so treated have 
considerable tensile strength, and will 
resist peeling, crocking and powder- 
ing. . . . Westinghouse Electric has 
selected U. S. Plywood as exclusive 
distributor for “Decorative Micarta,” 
a laminated plastic sheet of WE.—it 
is expected that this material will be- 
come popular for many types of build- 
ing. .. . A special printing ink that 
will stick to the smooth surfaces of 
plastics has been introduced by Louis 
Melind Company under the name of 
“Slink”—it is possessed of quick-dry- 
ing properties which permit its use 
for production-line markings without 
danger of smearing. . . . Newest in 
construction toys is the “Plasti-Crea- 
tor” developed for the coming holiday 
trade by Plastic Imagineers Sales 
Company—each set includes a variety 
of colorful rods, plates and angles 
from which the child can make his 
own plastic toys. . . . The lid is off 
plastics for poker chips, and thus a 
broad selection will soon be available 


By Weston Smith 


—coming are chips made of “Tenite”’ 
(Eastman Kodak), “Catalin” (Cata- 
lin Corporation), and ‘“Plaskon” 
(Libbey-Owens-Ford). 


Radiovisionals 


Radio Corporation of America has 
obtained a patent on a hand-held de- 
vice for viewing television screens— 
it is shaped somewhat like an old- 
fashioned stereopticon with color fil- 
ters to provide color images. . . . Im- 
provements on a television receiver 
and film developer for use in theatres 
are now being completed by Para- 
mount Pictures following several 
years of experimental work—plans 
call for a demonstration early in 1946. 
. . . The new television studios in 
the John Wanamaker New York de- 
partment store will be installed 
and serviced by Allen B. DuMont 
Laboratories (Television Station 


‘WABD)—full facilities for the pro- 


duction of live shows will be pro- 
vided, and television receivers will 
be spotted around the store to permit 
shoppers to view the telecasts from 
almost every department. . . . Philco 
Corporation is building a new radio 
manufacturing plant in Philadelphia 
which will be equipped with the 
world’s longest assembly line—eight 
parallel conveyor lines will serve up 
the parts for high-speed production 


PUBLIC RELATIONS EXECUTIVE 


Widely known public relations executive, presently with large 
corporation, is available. Has unusually fine newspaper background 
and experience. Highly educated. World traveled. Thoroughly 
familiar with techniques of preparing annual reports, news releases, 
speeches, opinion studies, and stockholder surveys. . 


Has worked closely with top management in formulating public rela- 
tions policies. Excellent references. 


Box No. 232 c/o Financial World 


of radio sets. . . . Demonstration of 
a new high-definition television in 
full color is promised by Columbia 
Broadcasting System before the year. 
end—initial telecasts will be made 
from the Chrysler Building in New 
York, but plans also include the 
opening of stations in several cities, 
including Chicago and Los Angeles, 


Digestibles 


William Wrigley Jr. Company 
been granted a patent on an improve- JM phy 
‘ment in the manufacture of chocolate MM ope 
candy and other confections to keep {i for 
them from melting in warm climates [M par 
(or hot weather)—the process calls res 
for a solid mixture of chocolate andj Pre 
sugar, and cold-working it while pre-j hol 
venting the ingredients from exceed. alte 
ing 80° F.... A new film and foil of ' 
wrapper has been developed by Rey- of 
nolds Metals for packaging quick- J par 
frozen foods—experiments are now wei 
being conducted to test the use of thei to 
wrapper on fruits, vegetables, meats, cen 
etc. ... A new substitute for spinach 
for both canning and ~freezing 1sfM pos 
“Tampala,” introduced by W. Atlecfil der 
Burpee Company is said to be morejMj no 
nutritional and higher in solids than Pr 
the Popeye variety. 

( 
Muminations 
01 

Westinghouse Electric will featureg Yo 
the theme, “Eyes Are Rationed, Two anc 
to a Lifetime,” in the advertising off pea 
its Lamp Division this fall—a book-§ pro 

let is being made available to publici slec 
| utilities to help make housewives the 
aware of the need for better lightingij a § 
in homes. . . . Cuttings of fruit treesi tep 
are being successfully rooted indoors Pul 
with fluorescent lamps providing thegj Thi 
only “sun”—experiments are car 
conducted by the U. S. Departmentg nev 
of Agriculture, and more will beg ! 
heard about this next year. . . .Prog-§ 
ress is being made in the development Oti 
of luminous paints for the walls andj ‘ot! 
ceilings of rooms. “we 
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Pullman Sale 


Now in Prospect 


Otis-Young-Kirby offer promises to expedite 
compliance with court divestment order and 
reassures stockholders as to value of shares 


o doubt an extension would be 
allowed should it prove impos- 
sible for Pullman, Inc., to comply 
with court orders to complete its di- 
vestment of the sleeping car operating 
business by March 22, 1946. Recent 
developments, however, suggest that 
no such extension may be necessary. 
The company’s offer to sell the 
physical assets of the sleeping car 
operating business to the railroads 
for $81 million (FW, May 23) ap- 
parently still stands without definite 
response. Meanwhile, on August 16, 
President Crawford informed stock- 
holders the company proposed, as an 
alternative, to sell its entire holdings 
of 99.99 per cent of the capital stock 
of the Pullman (operating) Com- 
pany. On August 21, the railroads 
were notified of company’s intention 
to cancel sleeping car services De- 
cember 31, under contract rights, as 
a means of showing the courts it pro- 
poses to carry out the divestment or- 
der. Interim operating arrangements 
no doubt will be made, if necessary. 


Price Offered 


e 

On August 27, the Cleveland in- 
vestment banking house of Otis & 
Company, together with Robert R. 
Young, Allan P. Kirby (Chairman 
and Director, respectively, of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio) and their associates, 
proposed to pay $75 million for the 
sleeping car facilities. | Moreover, 
they offered to commit themselves to 
a $500 million program of gradual 
replacement of 6,250 heavyweight 
Pullman cars with a modern fleet. 
This group has since contacted the 
carriers involved, looking toward a 
new contract. 

Pullman’s President Crawford has 
acknowledged discussions with the 
Otis - Young - Kirby interests and 
“other interested parties.” He adds 
“we are not in a position at this time 
to announce decisions because any 
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action on the several proposals for 
purchase of the Pullman Company 
which have been made, or which may 
be made, necessarily must await pres- 
entation to the Court.” 

It now becomes apparent that the 
$62.17 per share book value of the 
common stock will not be materially 
disturbed and may be increased by 
the segregation, which also will re- 
sult in sharply increasing already 
heavy cash holdings. Mid-year cash 
and equivalent alone approximated 
$91 million (postwar refunds added 
another $7.5 million), as against 
$81.5 million total liabilities. But in 
view of present ambitions to expand 
and modernize extensively, and per- 
haps make new acquisitions, the bulk 
of any sale proceeds would probably 
be retained and reinvested in the 
business. 

It will be recalled that, when it 
was given its choice, Pullman elected 
to dispose of the car operating busi- 
ness and retain the manufacturing 
business. There will thus remain one 
of the country’s outstanding railroad 
freight and passenger car building 
entities, presently facing an extended 
period of high activity and destined 
to participate importantly in any 
Pullman car replacement program 
such as indicated by the Otis-Young- 
Kirby group. 

To this business has been added, 
through an $18.3 million investment 
last December, the M. W. Kellogg 
Company of New Jersey. For many 
years, this organization has been a 
leader in the field of petroleum and 
chemical engineering and contracting, 
with manufacturing operations in 
welded vessels for industrial uses, 
chimneys and catalysts. The Kellogg 
Company is credited with having 
built wartime oil, refining plants 
amounting to roundly a billion dol- 
lars. 

Together with returns from such 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Amer- 
icans. This is an extra article of a series. 


SCHENLEY DisTILLERs Corp., NEw York 


More Meat! 


By MARK MERIT 


Should you be driving through west- 
ern Pennsylvania, not far from Pitts- 
burgh, now that gas is available and if 
your tires are still good, you’re apt to 
come to the junction of the Allegheny 
and the Kiskiminetas Rivers. Once this 
spot was a favorite fording-place for 
Indians and now it’s the town of Schen- 
ley, Pennsylvania. Here is located one 
of our. company’s important divisions, 
Joseph S. Finch and Company, a distil- 
lery—and something else. You will be 
struck by the extraordinary length of 
this plant. It’s a mile long (check it on 
your speedometer). 


In this plant are new facilities for the 
“recovery” of huge feed tonnage: feed 
for cattle, poultry and swine, “recov- 
ered” from the grain used in the produc- 
tion of alcohol for war, in war-time, and 
from the production of beverage spirits 
in peace time. In the first 30-day-period 
following the completion of these new 
facilities, 2,264 tons of meat-making, 
vitamin rich feed concentrates were pro- 
duced in that little town of Schenley. 


And in our other plants, too, the pace 
quickened—in Indiana, Kentuckv and 
Maryland. This the result of an over-all, 
company expansion program, which in- 
cluded the expendituré of $2,000.000.00 
for dry-houses and equipment. The first 
30-day-period under the new program 
showed a total production of 9,000 tons— 
in all plants. At the present rate, an 
annual production of 112,000 tons of con- 
centrated rations for meat and dairy 
animals is indicated. This is double the 
tonnage produced in 1944. 


Remember, won’t you please, that in 
the production of alcohol for war pur- 
poses and for beverage spirits, distilling 
utilizes only the starch content of grain. 
Most of the protein, vitamin and mineral 
content finds its way back, in the form 
of feed, on the farms where the grain 
was grown. In the more careless, by- 
gone years most of it was wasted. Today 
it is precious. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to MARK 
MERIT OF SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 350 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y., and you will 
receive a booklet containing reprints of 
earlier articles on various subjects in this 
series. 
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investments as may be made from 
retained portions of the proceeds of 
the segregation, these assets should re. 
sult in reasonably satisfactory earning 
power. At least under favorable gen. 
eral conditions, it should amply sup. 
port dividends at the recent $3 rate 
which, at present quotations around 
59 for the stock, returns a yield of 
about 5.1 per cent. 

Last year’s net equalled $3.99 ys, 
$2.52 per share in 1943 (the first half 
netted $1.73 vs. $1.76 a year before), 
after no less than $9.31 vs. $9.34 per 
share taxes and 85 cents vs. 92 cents 
post-war reserves, 


Orlando F. Weber 


F. Weber, founder and 
former president of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, died 
September 6 in New York. In 1920 
he joined with others in establishing 
the corporation which he served as 
president for the subsequent 14 years; 
in 1931 he also assumed the duties 
of chairman of the board, resigning 
in 1935. In 1933, with other officials 
of the company, he engaged in a con- 
‘ f 3 4 troversy with the New York Stock 

Exchange which terminated when 
Suppose YOu hadn iy been home or years * | the company agreed to publish more 
detailed information in its income ac- 
count and balance sheet. 


Chances are, the first thing you’d do when you © 
got near a telephone would be to call the folks 


back home. EARNINGS REPORTS 


i d EARNED PER SHARE 1945, 1944 
That’s happening thousands of times every day ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to July 31 
Smith O.) $8.37 $12.85 
da li e of those calls 6 Months to July 31 
now and we'd like to get every on City 10-52 0.6 
through as quickly as possible. Interstate Department Stores. ..--. 1.27 1.93 
So if the Long Distance operator says ease 8 to 
limit your call to 5 minutes”—that’s to help every at 12 Moni to Jun 
rvi an who is waitin Clorox Chemical). Ll 1.15 
body. It might be a se 8 — 
to get on the line. Grand Rapids Motor Coach........ 1.43 1.24 
Hartman Tobacco 0.18 0.32 
Kayser (Julius) ......... 3.12 3.16 
ntario Steel Products........ *1, 
NE SYSTEM Pepperell Mfg. ...........0...... 18.67 19.19 
B E TE E P H ° Seeman Brothers 3.79 3.06 
2.41 3.24 
Universal Leaf Tobacco............ 6.47 — 6,84 
Mond i NBC Ameri Insulator 
evening over merican Insula F 
Listen to '*THE TELEPHONE HOUR™ every Monday 3 American Investment ............. 0.32 0.30 
Amer. Potash & Chemical......... 1.11 1.41 
: Burroughs Adding Machine........ 0.005 0.36 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool........... 1.95 1.98 
How to uy Gaylord Container 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED ECU RIT 1E Heeswe Ott Field Material........ my 
STHEATRES EVERVWHERE International Products"... ..... 0.51 0.62 
September 11, 1945 Our booklet on trading rules and Josyln Manufacturing & Suptly.... 3.04 2.59 
THE Board of Directors on September d 
10th, 1945 declared a quarterly dividend practices will help new or experience Mead, Johnson ....0... 5.02 4.83 
investors. Write for Booklet K-21. Middle States Petroleum.......... 0.08 
29th of Se tember, (1945 to stock- Deere Haute Maileable............ 0.89 
holders of record at the close of business - ermoid Company .............. : . 
. onthe 21st day of September, 1945. Checks FRANCIS L DUPONT & CO. Union Teste 
will be mailed. MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE ghouse Electric ............ 
eae { *—Canadian Currency. p—On Preferred stock. Tt 
Vice President Treasurer One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Preferred’ A’ stock. D—Deficlt. 
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of American Tobacco Company 
will shortly need to find new place- 
ment for funds therein committed, 
provided their bond numbers are 
among the large groups which have 
been drawn by lot for the sinking 
fund. On October 15 $3 million of 
the debenture 3s of 1962 will be re- 
deemed at 101% while $2.3 million 
of the 3s of 1969 will simultaneously 
be redeemed at 103. 


H olders of two debenture issues 


SEABOARD AIR LINE 


Laggard depositors still have a 
short time to get under the wire, Sep- 
tember 30 having been set as the last 
day on which bonds will be accepted 
for deposit and exchange into new 
securities under the reorganization 
plan. Holders should either deposit 
at once or sell their Seaboard liens 
at the market ; their distributive share 
of foreclosure proceeds will be sharp- 
ly lower than the securities or cash 
realized through exchange or imme- 
diate sale. 

Deposits should be made through 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, 165 Broadway, New York. 
The exchange ratio was previously 
set forth in this column (FW, June 
27). 


SINCLAIR OIL 


On October 1 the entire issue of 
sinking fund debenture 3%s, due 
1951, will be redeemed at 102 through 
Chase National Bank, New York. 
With the extinction of these bonds, 
which were issued by the predecessor 
Consolidated Oil Corporation and are 
now outstanding in the principal 
amount of $37.3 million, funded debt 
in the hands of the general public 
will pass out of existence as the 
debenture 334s of 1950 were re- 
deemed last year and the 2 per cent 
serial notes are held by banks and 
the R.F.C. A $60 million issue of 
debenture 234 of 1965 was sold in 
tecent weeks to a group of insurance 
companies, 

Sinclair Oil Corporation’s year- 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1945 


end 1944 balance sheet showed cash 
of $51 million, and Government se- 
curities of $14.5 million. That $65.5 
million total will now be upped to 
more than $85. million after paying 
off the Consolidated Oil debentures. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


On a basket bid of 98, Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company last week won all three 
series of Southern Pacific Railroad’s 
$125 million first mortgage bonds due 
in 1961, 1986, and 1996, immediately 
reoffering them to the public. The 
early maturity carries a 27 per cent 
coupon, the others being at a 334 per 
cent rate. Proceeds of the sale will 
supply major funds for redemption 
next January of the company’s larg- 
est bond issue of early maturity—the 
first refunding 4s of 1955. 


NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 


STEEL SERIES 


Prospectus on Request 
HUGH W. LONGand COMPANY 
. Incorporated 


48 WALL STREET 634 SO. SPRING ST. 
NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 


New York & Honduras Rosario 
Mining Company 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
September 12, 1945. 
DIVIDEND No. 372 

The Board of Directors of this Company, at 
a meeting held this day, declared an interim divi- 
dend for the third quarter of 1945, of Seventy 
Cents ($.70) a share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Company, payable on September 29, 
1945, to stockholders of record at the close of 


business on September 19, 1945. 
W. C. LANGLEY, Treasurer. 


LOANS 


WILL LOAN 50% TO 70% ON 
LISTED SECURITIES 


Up to 95% on Life Insurance and Government Bonds 


FISCAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


134 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
NO BROKERAGE OR COMMISSION CHARGE 


Prospectus; t 


NEW ISSUE 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


September 12, 1945 


This advertisement is not, and is under no circumstances to be construed as, 
an offering of this stock for sale, or an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of 
an offer to a. any of such stock. The offering is made only by the 

Prospectus does not constitute an offer by any dealer 
to sell this stock in any State to any person to whom it 
is unlawful for such dealer to make such offer in such State. 


100,000 Shares 
Publicker Industries Inc. 


$4.75 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Price $100 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State 
from only such dealers participating in this issue as may legally 
offer this stock under the securities laws of such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Drexel & Co. 


A. G. Becker & Co. Central Republic Company Hallgarten & Co. 


Incorporated (Incorporated) 


Hornblower & Weeks 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
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MINERALS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
+ 
A Dividend wax declared by the 
- Board of Directors on September 6, 
1945 as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
14th Consecutive 
Regular Quarterly Dividend 
of One Dollar ($1.00) per share 


Payable September 29, 1945 to- 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 21, 1945. 
Checks will be mailed. 


Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate Potash Fertilizer . 


Chemicals 


ROME CABLE 
CORPORATION 
Dividend No. 26 


The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared a cash 
dividend of 15 cents per share, on 
the Common Capital Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable on September 28th, 
1945 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 12th, 
1945. 


JOHN H. DYETT, Secretary. 
Rome, New York, September 5th, 1945. 


LION OIL 


COMPANY 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


A quarterly dividend of 


25¢ per share and an extra ; 
dividend of 10¢ per share _ LION ts 
have been declared on the 
Capital Stock of this Company, both pay- 
able October 15, 1945, to stockholders of 
record September 29, 1945. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 

E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
September 5, 1945 


United States 
Plywood 


Corporation 


For the quarter ended July $1, 1945, a cash dividend 
of 20c per share =! the outstanding common stock of this 
yo has been declared payable October 20, 1945, 

to stockholders of record at the close of business Oc- 


tober 10, 1945. 
SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 
New York, N. Y., September 5, 1945. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said pany, 
payable October 1, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at 3 P. M. on September 14, 1945. 


Cc. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Dividend Notices 
$1 DIVIDEND PREFERENCE 
COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents ($. 25) per share on the $1 Divi-. 
dend Preference Common Stock has 
been declared, payable 30, 
tg to Stockholders of record at the 
3 close of business on September 1, 
Bs 1945, for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1945. 


COMMON STOCK = 
=| A dividend of thirty cents 0.30) per 

RS pre vee on the Common Stock has been 
able September 30, 1945, 


to of record at close 
S| of business on September 1, 1945. 


Checks will be mailed. 
C. WINNER, 


July 24, 1945 


BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


180th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 29, 1945, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 17, 1945. Checks will be mailed. 
. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, September 7, 1945 


ELLIOTT Company 


‘PA 


The Board of Directors has declared an initial 
dividend of 62% cents a share on the outstand- 
ing 5 per cent cumulative convertible preferred 
stock, payable Oct. 1, 1945, and a third quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents a share was declared on the 
outstanding common stock, payable Sept. 29, 
1945, both payable to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Sept. 17, 1945. 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary. 
Aug. 29, 1945. 


SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

A dividend of ten (10c) cents per share has 
been declared, payable October 4, 1945, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
September 24, 1945. 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, 


September 10, 1945. President 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND No. 185 


A dividend of one dollar per share on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared payable 
October 15, 1945 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 20, 1945. 

LIONEL W. UDELL, Treasurer 


Continued Fem page 7 


competition is going to bring about 
national advertising on a _ record 
scale. Advertising revenues will be 
substantial and may very well reach 
new high levels in the early postwar 
years, although it is worth noting 
that competition from radio has pre- 


vented increases in magazine adver-§ 1 
tising rates commensurate with in- Lif 
creases in circulation. But with radio jj thr 
time sales booked to capacity far % f 
ahead this type of competition should § 2% 
not make further inroads. For the jj ha 
nation-wide announcements of new fj Be 
products, and new models of old MM the 
products, the magazines will be the fj tie 
chief medium. an 
Although gross income of the aver- j§ the 
age printing and publishing company ff 4s 
has nearly doubled since 1939-1940, @ to: 
extremely high excess profits taxes gt 
have prevented carrying much of it 
through to net income. A combined 
income and excess profits tax rate of jm th¢ 
from 60 per cent to 75 per cent of wh 
available income was the rule rather §j P™ 
than the exception last year. Con-  '! 
sequently, the shares of these compa- §j ™ 
nies are situated to benefit to a great- @j mM 
er than average degree from_ the 8° 
expected reduction in taxes. gr 
Curtis Publishing has been espe- Ct 
cially susceptible to excess profits bu 
taxes during the war, in fact so much § 2 
so that it has been impossible to show 
satisfactory earnings for the common fg 
stock regardless of the amount of bus- § 8 
iness done. The first effect of af" 
correction of this situation would be 
to considerably increase the dividend Th 
coverage of the preferred, while the § * 
next would be to permit reasonably wh 
good earnings for the speculative §™ 
common, particularly if the company §j P° 
is able to increase its circulation and : 


advertising revenues to the extent ex- 
pected. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing special- 
izes in trade journals and business 
publications. Some of its media, such 
as Business Week, might well have 
increased business in the postwar pe- 
riod, while some of those directly 
connected with the war effort may 
decline. However, the majority, some 
25 magazines in all, are old line pub- 
lications. The company is sound and 
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has a fairly consistent earnings 
record. 

McCall Corporation publishes Mc- 
Call's Magazine, Red Book, and a 
number of associated fashion sheets. 
A sizeable amount of job printing is 
also done. In the first half of 1945 
McCall’s lineage advanced 11.4 per 
cent and Red Book’s 30.8 per cent. 
In spite of this apparent growth 
trend, the company’s record of earn- 
ings and dividend payments is one 
of the most consistent in the busi- 
ness. 

Time, Incorporated publishes Time, 
Life, and. Fortune magazines. All 
three have been successful, but the 
rapid circulation increases of Time 
and Life under normal conditions 
have made these two particularly so. 
Because of their wide acceptance and 
their above-average postwar possibili- 
ties, the stock, which already enjoys 
an investment status somewhat above 
the average of its group, appears to 
also possess merit as a growth situa- 
tion. 


Strictly Printing 
Cuneo Press and Hall Printing are 
the two companies in this group 


which confine themselves strictly to 
printing. Included among their cus- 


tomers are large numbers of popular | 


magazines, while the catalogue print- 
ing of Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward has been to some de- 
gree shared by them. Of the two, 
Cuneo has the more stable record, 
but Hall has been growing steadily 
and gaining stability in recent years. 

That the increasing prosperity of 
the printing and publishing business 
is due in part to the higher subscrip- 
tion rates now prevailing and to ab- 
sence of cut prices is quite apparent. 
This is a trend worth watching, as 
are the reading habits of the people 
when recreational facilities become 
unlimited. However, in the early 
postwar years, at least, the demand 
for reading matter appears likely to 
exceed the supply. 


Edward S. Evans 


dward S. Evans, president of 
Evans Products Company, died 
September 6 in Detroit. He was at 
one time president of Lockheed Com- 
pany and was an organizer of Stinson 
Aircraft Corporation. He pioneered 
in the development of glider transport. 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$113,825,000 


Consumers Power Company 
First Mortgage Bonds, 274% Series due 1975 


Dated September 1, 1945 Due September 1, 1975 


Price 102.37% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated 
from only such of the undersigned and other dealers as may 
lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


INCORPORATED 


WERTHEIM & CO. PHELPS, FENN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


L. F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
DICK & MERLE-SMITH HALLGARTEN & CO. BURR & COMPANY, INC. 


GREGORY & SON GRAHAM, PARSONS& CO. HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 


September 12, 1945. 
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Real 


BUSINESS PROPERTIES 
SALES—EXCHANGES—LEASES 


Inquiries relative to industrial properties. cordially invited. 


TOM ROONEY 


Drexel 2255 
3923 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 5 
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New York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


Outstanding Capitalization Net Per Share of Common as 
New York Curb Incorporated Executive Business and/or Long Term Pfd, Com. Shs. i Book —— 1943 —— ——~ 1944 —- 1944 Ar 
Common Stocks : Year—State Product Debt$ (Shs.) (Par.) Capital Value Earns. Div. Earns. Div. Price 4; 
Ba 
] 
Hamilton Bridge, Ltd.1828—Canada Hamilton, Ont. Bridge construction None None 246 $1,686 $11.92 $0.58 None $0.53 None 6 % Ba 
Hartford Electric Lt...1881—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Elec. power & light 7,070 None 840 (25) 963 28.82 2.50 2.75 2.45 $2.75 56 47 Be 
Hartford Rayon........1937—Del. Ricky Hill, Conn. Rayon yarns 27 52 590(1) 463 2.39 0.17 None 0.14 None 2% y 
Hazeltine Corp... "1924—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Radio, patent hold. co. None None 1,663 12.98 3.93 2.25 4.56 2.25 384% 
Hearn Dept. Store..... 1932—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Department store None 20 284(5) 3,398 12.29 a0.66 None a0.61 None 7% 3% Bo 
Heller (Walter E.)....1919—Del. Chicago, Tl. Finances installments 13,000 63 252(2) 20,480 10.17 1.44 0.80 1.38 0.80 12 9y Bu 
Ch 
Hoe (R.) ‘‘A’’........1924—N. ~ New York, N. Y. Printing presses 977 t105 160(1) 2,654 30.88 46,61 None 14.97 None 42% 24 
Holophane 1929—Del. New York, N. Y. Lighting appliances, etc. None 0.7 98(n) 0 7.57 f3.14 1.40 £1.65 0.80 17 
Horder’s, Inc....... .--1913—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Chain stationery stores 125 None 125(n) 1,113 14.65 a1.35 1.25 al.45 1.25 18 12 Cit 
Hormel wt A.).....1928—Del. Austin, Minn. Canned meats, etc. None 14 465 (n) 103 26.67 k2. 2.00 k3.13 2.00 40 Co 
1907—-N. Y. I. City, N.Y. Paints, varnish, etc. None 74 89(1) 9.41 1.11 None 1.24 None 9 3% Co 
Howard Stores ....... 1932—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Men’s, boys clothes = ~ 247 33 367 =7,097 14.50 2.00 None 2.02 0.42% .... : 
Hubbell (Harvey).....1905—Conn. Bridgeport, Conn. Electric Wiring devices None None 160(5) a 14.59 2.42 1.60 2.32 60 25 17% . 
Hummell-Ross Fibre. . cary Hopewell, Va. Kraft boards, etc. Non 7 392(5) 1,262 9.58 0.90 0.40 0.85 0.50 8 Co 
Illinois Power......... 23—Il1. Monticello, Ill. Control. by No. Am. L.&P.75, 000 484 784(n) 6,900 sees 2.64 None 1.89 None 17% 9% I 
1908-111, Chicago, Ill. Mining, milling zinc’ None None 96(n) 689 18.45 34.57 1.45 j2.29 1.15 15 9% Cr 
Imperial Chem, Indust.1926—U. K. London, Eng. Alkalies, dyestuff, ete. £5,499 24,078 50,401(£1) £22,386 hie 9.93% 0.15 0.15 0.15 6% 5% Mm Cu 
Hussmann- “Ligonier | . ty St. Louis, Mo. Food market refriger. None 10 172(n) 2,017 10.66 D0.26 0.60 1.52 0.60 11% 6% Cul 
927—Del, New York, Chain candy stores, etc, None 78 208(1) 780 £0.61 None £0.68 None 4% 2% 
Hydro Elec. Sec....... *926—Canada Montreal, Que. Util. gen. mtg. inv. trust None 660 1,476(n) wits 5.00 70.11 None 0.13 None 8% 3y 
Imperial Tob. (Can.). eT a -to Montreal, Que. Cigarettes & tobacco 10,000 1,650 9,451(5) 18,817 3.07 0.55 0.55 0.55 0.55 11% 9 Di: 
Industrial Finance..... sl4—V Norfolk, Va. Small personal loans 96 44 190(1) 7% Ve q None qa None 3% Do 
{nt’l Metal Indust. ““A 1922—Canada Woodstock, Ont. Oil burners, boilers, etc. None 45 AB238 5,076 12.99 A2.87 0.25 A3.03 1.10 20% 15% Dr 
Int'l Products..... a -,-1926—Del. New York, N. > Tanning extract None None 329 (n) 3,822 16.73 1.58 1.00 0.96 0.75 138% 7% Ea 
Int’1 Safety Razor ‘‘B’’1918—N. J. Bloomfield, N. J. Safety razors, etc. None ° Al B174(n) 155 AB1.58 0.16 None 0.16 0.20 3 1% Ea: 
Int’l Utilities.........!°%24—Md. New York, N. Y. Hidg. co. for Gen.W.G.EL 12,828 95 263 (15) 4,016 pores: 2.35 None 2.82 1.00 25% 18 ™ 
Investors Royalty.. +2 221926—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Oil & gas royalties None 4 1,087 (1) 125 er 0.06 0.04 0.05 0.04 % 
Iron Fireman Mfg..... 1926—Ore. Portland, Ore. Automatic coal stoker None None 360(n) 3,219 14.62 2.50 1.20 1.86 1.20 20% 17 ] 
Italian Superpwr. “‘A’’ .1928—Del. Milan, Italy Hold co. for Italian util. 8,704 124 AB110 obs» gens qa None qa None 1% 13/16 HE p, 
Jacobs Aircraft Eng....1929—Penn. Pottstown, Pa. Aircraft engines None None 619(1) 2,412 8.86 3.06 0.15 1.69 0.20 5% Fil 
Jeannette Glass........ 1936—Penn. Jeannette, Pa. Pressed glassware, etc. None 6 90(n) 170 =p141.95 0.36 None 0.58 None 5% 2% BE mn 
Julian & Kokenge..... 1903—Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio Women’s shoes None None 122(n) 2,003 20.81 k1.94 1.50 k1.88 1.50 21% 18 Fo 
ew 8s, Inc. ......1937—Mass. Boston, Mass. Operates clothing stores 801 50 150(5) 1,992 14.31 al.42 1.00 al.42 1.10 15 5 For 
Key Oneness eee eens 1916—Mo. E. St. Louis, Mo. Tubes & Fittings 185 None 120(n) 341 9.51 0.54 0.30 0.38 0.15 11% 5% Gel 
Kidde’ Ls ee -1917—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fire apparatus, prod. None 5 210(5) 3,672 33.59 7.01 1.12 6.38 1.25 25% 22% Gel 
Klein al | ees 1922—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Cigars ; None None 82(n) 1,531 20.70 2.05 1.05 1.68 1.00 16% 15% 
EE CA, ones knead -1927—Del. New York, N. Y. Operates hotels, etc. 57,271 None 165(1) 461 18.83 2.57 0.60 2.92 1. 18% 8 I 
Ger 
Kobacker Stores. . .1925—Ohio Toledo, + Chain of ladies shops 1,038 80 481(1) 2,997 87.42 al.07 0.34 al.17 0.17 8 25 Be Ger 
Krueger (G.) Brewing.1933—Del. Newark, N. J. Brewers of beer & ale 38 None 250(1) 1,071 17.47 al.22 0.45 al.26 0.5 9% 7% HB Gil 
Lackawanna R.R. N.J..1908—N. J. New York, N. Y Leased by D. L. & W None None 108(100) qa q qa 4.00 qa 4.00 65 5 Glo 
Lakey Fdry. & Mach..1914—Mich. Muskegon, Mich. Castings for autos, etc. None None 440(1) 537 4.33 k0.30 None k0.85 None 4% 22% BB Ha 
Lamson Corp........ - .1899—Del. Syracuse, N. Y. Pneumatic tubes, etc. None 21 242(5) 2,282 12.03 1.54 0.20 1.44 0.75 8 2% Ha! 
Lane- Wells Company.. . °1937—Del. Los Angeles, Cal. Drilling of oil wells None None 360(1) 571 6.60 1.28 1.00 1.37 1.00 14% 9% - 
Langendorf Un. Bk. ‘‘B’’1928—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Baking breads, cake, etc. 258 11 AB191(n) 787 sued f1.42 0.24 £1.07 0.32 6% 5 Hol 
Lefcourt Realty........1927—Del. New York, N. Y. Office buildings rented 7,599 33 210(1) 227 11.99 jD0.42 None j0.28 None 8 Ho 
Leonard Oil Dev......1922—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Oil, mining, lands, S.A. None None 2,000(25) 12 sane q None qa None 1% 7/16 i Hov 
Le Tourneau (R. G.).-3808—Dal. Peoria, Ill. Excavating machy., etc. None 26 450(1) 9,898 28.86 4.58 1.00 4.51 1.00 31% 26% i Aur 
Line — oveceeeel929—Del. So. Milw’kee, Wis. Elec. transm. lines, etc. None None 438(5) 5,266 17.38 1.49 0.50 1.74 0.25 15% 10 
Lionel Corp.. :2..1918—N. ¥. New York, N. ¥. Toy electric trains None None 180(10) 1,511 7.60 b1.98 1.10 b1.98 1.00 14% 10% ae 
Lit Bros..... oeeeeeeee1929—Penn. Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. store; by City St. 6,565 96 999(n) 7,665 4.04 a0.46 None 20.6 None Bs = 
Locke Steel Chain.....1917—Conn. Bridgeport, Conn. Hardened steel chain None None 110(5) 715 8.21 £1.68 1.40 f1.53 1.70 18 15 nt 
Louisiana Land & Exp,.1920—Ohio Houma, La. Leases oil, gas, land None None 2,964(1) 1,392 1.11 0.61 0.40 0.54 0.40 _~ 
Ludlow Valve Mfg.....1891—N. J. Troy, N. Y. Fire Hydr’ts, valves, etc. None 30 35(1) 664 seas 1.50 1.10 1,29 1.10 Ribs’) woos 
Mangel Stores.........1929—Del. New’ tye ork, N.Y. Ladies’ apparel 106 strs. 22 13.5 177(1) 1,707 8.19 4.14 None 4.90 None 16 5% 
Manischewitz (R.)....1914—Ohio Jersey City, N.J. Bakes Matzos None None 53(n) 1,033 26.34 25.56 1.00 £5.56 1.00 14% ll & 
Mapes Cons. ae a oriffith, Ind. Cushion egg case flats, ete. None None 127(n) 999 12.04 3.09 2.50 2.76 2.50 35 $1 
Marconi Int. 300—U_ London, Eng. Radio communic., etc. None None 1,193(£1) 8.24% 0.14 0.14 6 5 
Tulsa, Okla. Producer, crude oil, gas None None 150(n) 609 16.91 1.94 1.50 1.76 1.00 26 15 
Mass. Utilities Assoc...1927—Mass. Boston, Mass. Hldg. co. ; aff. NEPA 3,000 579 —«1,780(1) _—«:1,426 Nad Nil None Nil None 1% 11/16 
McCord Radiator “‘B’’. “i983—Maine Detroit, Mich. Auto radiators & parts 1,093 44 B239(n) 1,207 A93.54 h1.69 None h2.18 None 2 
McWilliams Dredging. .1917—Ill. Chicago, Il. ~“Dredges, draglines, etc. None None 189(n) 1,099 21.97 1.35 1.00 0.25 0.25 14% 8 
Mercantile Stdres......1919—Del. Jersey City, N. - Dept. store ch.: 15 units §125 3.7 148(n) 9,053 106.39 a9.37 2.50 a11.82 2.50 94 41 
Mesabi Iron...........1919—Del. New York, N. Y. Iron min’g in Minnesota None None 1,200(1) 21 5.06 qa None a None 4% 1% 
Metal Textile.........1929—Del. Ww. Orange, N.J. Kitchen pot cleaners None 16 165(25¢) 256 27.19 0.35 0.30 0.30 0.30 4 Le 
Michigan Steel Tube..1916—Mich. Hamtramck, Mich. Steel tubing for autos None None 200(2.50 791 8.43 40.72 0.30 $1.02 0.40 10 4% BR 
Michigan Sugar.......1906—Mich. Saginaw, Mich. Beet sugar refining None 532 747(n 3,884 pl16.16 ~- None f0.20 fD0.49 None 1% 11/16 
Micromatic Hone......1929—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Cylindrical honing tools None None 127(1) - $44 12.19 g3.15 0.20 £3.04 0.50 15% 5% 
Middle States Pete. ““B’’1929—Del. New York, N. Y. Crude oil production 4,650 A292 B818 353 Tor 0.13 None 0.27 None 3% 1% 
Middle West Corp.....1935—Del. Wilmington, Del. Suc. to Midl.-W. Util. 181,794 None 8,307(5) 19,722 dees 0.59 0.50 1.07 2.50 13% 9% ty, 
Midvale Co. (Del.)....1923—Del.* Philadelphia, Pa. Rail equip. ; armaments None None 600(n) 13,127 31.82 3.41 2.00 3.49 2.00 30 23% 
Midwest Abrasive......1936—Del. Detroit, Mich. Coated abrasives None None 303 (50¢) 398 2.83 0.25 None 0.12 None 3% lk me 
Midwest Oil..........1911—Aris, Phoenix, Ariz. Leases oil lands None 15 999 (10) 3,312 8.90 0.67 0.75 0.89 0.75 9 
Midwest Piping & Sup.1928—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Pipe for gas & oil cos. None None 193(n) 2,376 oeus b5.15 1.80 b6.66 1.60 27 15% te 
Mining Corp. Canada..1916—Canada ‘Toronto, Ont. Holding co. None None 1,754 a 3.08 0.07 None 0.06 None 2% ch 
Minnesota Mng. & Mfg.1902—Minn. §t. Paul. Minn. Sandpaper, tape, etc. None None 976(n) 13,719 24.09 4.18 1.40 4.06 1.40 70 52 
Missouri Pub. Service. .1936—Del. Warrensburg, Mo. Elec. pr., gas, ice, wat. 3,885 None 134(n) 462 27.39 1.43 0.40 1.83 0.50 13 Sic 
Mojud Hosiery....... e-- v8—Del. New York, N. Y. Ladies silk hosiery None 29 acute. i 2,524 9.25 1.62 1.25 1.61 1.10 28% 11% 
Monogram Pictures... .1936—Del. Hollywood, Cal. Motion pictures 55 100 59(1) 881 e008 f0.24 None £0.89 None 4% 2 me 
Monroe Loan Soc, Newark, N. J. Family loans None 6 ABS310) A2.44 cose. 17 0.20 Am0.17 0.20 2% 
Montana-Dakota Util. . .1924—Del. Minneapolis, Minn. El. pr., nat. gas service 12,425 79 err) 416 11.33 1.07 0.40 0.60 0.50 0 co 
Montreal Lt. Ht. & Pr.1916—Canada Montreal, Que. El. pr., gas in Montreal 77,712 None 4,489 12,426 24.32 1.85 1.50 1.02 0.64 20% 15% 
Mountain City Copper.1932—Utah Mt. City, Nev. Indirectly, by Anaconda None None 2, 371(5¢) 1,228 0.68 DO.06 0.15 0.06 0.10 2 Sal 
Mountain Producers... .1920—Del. Denver, Colo. Produces crude oil None None 1,594(10) 3,711 5.93 0.48 0.50 0.62 0.50 6% 5 
Mountain States Pwr...1917—Del. Albany, Ore. Control. by Stand. G. & E. 7,500 53 249(n) 782 26.89 2.33 1.50 2.60 1.50 24 Et 
Mountain States Tel. ..1911—Colo. Denver, Colo. Cont, by Am. T. & T. 40,800 None 480(100) Def. 104.21 7.04 6.25 6.98 6.00 136% 127 
Murray Ohio Mfg.....1919—Ohio Cleveland, O. Auto pts., bicycles, etc. 58 None 127(n) 1,655 23.21 2.08 1.20 2.05 1.20 19 13% 
o Muskegon Piston -1926—Mich. Sparta, Mich. Piston rings for autos None None 208(2.50) 639 7.55 1.30 0.90 1,21 0.80 14% llkBwe 
Muskogee Company....1923—Del. Philadelphia, Pa. R.R. holding co. None 29 202(n) oeee 41.69 1.64 0.75 1.92 1.00 11% 


“Net asset value. {Net investment income. §Long term notes payable. Fiscal years ending: a—January 31, i al 2908; US 8 bear 28, 1943 & 1944; e—March 31, 1943 & po 
met; e—-May 31; f—June 30; uly 31; Anew 31; ipower 30; k—October 31; m—November 30. a—Not reported. ‘t—Includes 95,997 Cl. 
A. shares. A—Class A. lass B. AB—Class A & B Combined. D—Deficit. £—Pound Sterling. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 
25¢ Q Oct. Sep. slan Det. Dp. 
‘Aetna Ball & Roller Bearing..15c Q Sep. Sep. 19 $1. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Agnew-Surpass Shoe .. -80e Q Dec. 1 Oct. 31 ena (Cc. 4 E.) & Co.....15¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 
Ainsworth Mfg. ....+.. -25¢ .. Oct. 6& Sep. 20 Kansas City So. Ry. 4% pf...50c .. Oct. 15 Sep. 29 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Kirkland Paice Gold Mining....20 8 Nov. 1 Sep. 28 
Amer. & Selahe oe .. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 | Lambert Co. .......sese00 ec Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Do 4%% opf...... Q Oct. 15 Sep. Q Oct. 15 Sep. 29 
Amer. Rub 25c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 14 E Oct. 15 Sep. 29 
= Oct. 1 20 | Locke’ Ste 1” Chain. Oct. Sep. 15 
(Tll.) D c ep. 6e! a 
50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Do, E Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
er, 50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 13 Q Sep. 29 Sep. 21 
D0 6% Uloscscvecccccoese $1.50 Q@ Oct. 1 Sep. 13 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Art Metal “Sonbisustion basetees 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 21 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Avery (B. be RRB, ci cces 50c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Barker Bros. .......++ .+-.25¢ .. Sep. 30 Sep, 21 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Do 5%% of. Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 E Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Bath Iron Works. -- Oct. 1. Sep. 20 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Beatty Bros. Cl. “96 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 . Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Bliss & Laughlin............. 25c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 21 Do $2 b-B--, stock.... = Q Oct. 1 Sep. 18 
Bohn Alnnteons & Brass Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Molybdenum Corp. of ‘Amer. “idige Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Bulova Watch .....ccesoeee -. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Nat’] Dept. Stores.......... ~~ Q Oct. 15 Oct. 1 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool. Oct. 1 Sep. 17 S Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 Nat’] Enameling & Sep. 28 Sep. 18 
Q Oct. 1 = $1.50 Q Sep. 29 . 18 
Clty tees .. Nov. 1 Oct. 10 | Do 5%%_pr. pf......... $1.37% Q Sep. 29 Sep. 18 
, 5 Q Sep. 29 Sep. 15 ) Q Nov. 1 . 16 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft.......... .. Nov, 15 Nov. 2 Noblitt-Sparks Industries ..... 50e Q Sep. 29 Sep. 17 
Do Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 Novadel-Agene ............... 50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Cons. Water Pwr. & Paper....50c Q Sep. 25 Sep. 10 Pacific taping 2 $1.25 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 29 
Cont’. Foundry & Mach....... 25¢ Q Sep. 28 Sep. 18 Pacific T Ms sacCeedes $1.75 .. 29 Sep. 17 
Corning Glass Works........ aie .. Oct. 1 Sep. 18 Do 6%. aa deeusetawseat $1.50 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 29 
8 Q Oct. 1 Sep, 18 Phillips Packing ............. 25e .. Sep. 28 Sep. 18 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., Ltd.. Q Nov. 15 Oct. 15 Si 1l5e Q 1 . 15 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar .......... 50c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 15 Pond Creek Pocahontas........ 50e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar......... 75c .. Sep. 26 Sep. 17 Pratt & Lambert............. 45e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Curtiss-Wright $2 Cl. A....... 50c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 20 Providence Gas ......---.+e5s 1Sc .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Davenport Hosiery Mills....... 25e .. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Puget Sound Pulp ‘& Timber..25¢ .. Sep. 29 Sep. 17 
DeJay Stores ........... --10c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Do 6% PD ..30e Q Sep. 29 Sep. 17 
Detroit Harvester ...... ° Q Sep. 15 Sep. 1 Reed-Prentice -. Sep. 14 Sep. 8 
Diamond T Motor Car.. Q Sep. 28 Sep. 17 Reliable Stores Q Oct. 1 Sep. 22 
Dame Oct. 30 Sep. Reliance Mfg. -- Nov. 1 Oct. 20 
Dravo Corp. 6% pf.....ecseoee Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Oe Rr 15¢ Q Sep. 28 Sep. 12 
Eastern S.S. Lines Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 Safety Car Heating & Ltg..... $1 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Eastern Steel Prod. 5% pf..... Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Sharon eet Rcadewareeonsves 25¢ .. Sep. 29 Sep. 17 
Economy Grocery Sto -. Sep. 29 Sep. 22 Do $5 Df...ccssscreseees $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Electrical Products Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Smith Le) ‘& Corona......- 50e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
—s —s bn tain Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 So. Amer. Gold & Platinum...10¢ .. Oct. 4 Sep. 24 
Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Southern New Tel..$1.50 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 29 
Federal it Traction .. Sep. 26 Sep. 17 50c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 17 
Filene’s Sons (Wm.) Oct. 25 Oct. 17 Starrett (L.8.) 50c Q Sep. 29 Sep. 20 
Florsheim Shoe ‘‘A’”’ «- Oct. 1 Sep. 17 Steel Prod. Engineering...... .. Sep. 29 Sep. 15 
Do Sterling Drug 3%% pf....87%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 14 
Food Machinery ......ccesceee -. Sep. 29 Sep. 15 Sun Life Assurance (Can.)..$3.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Formica Insulation ........... 40c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 | Tri-Continental $6 pf... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 21 
General Electric Co........... Oc Q Oct. 25 Sep. 21 United Fruit... -- Oct. 15 Sep. 20 
Gen. Gas & Elec. $5 pr. pf..$1.25 Q Sep. 15 Sep. 12 Uv. 8. P 20¢c Q Oct. 20 Oct. 10 
General Telephone ............ 40c Q Sep. 27 Sep. 14 4%% pf. A Q Oct. ; Sep. 20 
62%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Do 4%% p 2 Q Oct. 
General Time Instruments..... 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 17 Universal- “Cyclops oT ory 25c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 18 
General Tire & Rubber........ 25¢ Q Sep. 25 Sep. 15 Vari 25¢ Q Sep. 20 Sep. 13 
Gilbert (A. . A. 50 pf....87%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 20 Victor Chemical Works........ 25c .. Sep. 29 Sep. 19 
Globe Steel Tubes .......... 25¢ Q Sep. 26 Sep. 14 West Penn Elec. Cl. <2ne Q Oct. 1 Sep. 17 
Harnischfeger Q Sep. 25 Sep. 14 $1. Q Not. 15 Oct. 19 
Harshaw Chemical ........... 25c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 31 See Qeeresece $1.50 Q Nov. 15 Oct. 19 
Heller (W. E.) & Co......... lic Q Sep. 29 Sep. 19 Woodward Iron ...........e0s. 25c .. Sep. 28 Sep. 17 
Houston Natural Gas........ Sep. 28 Sep. 14 Accumulations 
Howe Sound ....... Sep. 29 Sep. 21 Booth (F. E.) $3 pf.......... 2 
Hummel-Ross Fibre a Q Sep. 29 Sep. 14 Certain: teed Prod. 6% pr. pf.$49. 0 -. Oct. 1 Sep. 20 
Q Dec. 1 Nov. 16 Nat’l Supply $2 10-yr. pf......$1 .. Sep. 29 Sep. 18 
n nerals Chem. 4% pf.. Q Sep. 29 Sep. 21 
Int’l Nickel (Can.) 7% pf...$1. 3 Q Nov. 1 Oct. Stock 
45c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 Ban Of) CO. 10% .. Dec. 15 Nov. 23 


from page 4 


The demand for chemicals of all 
types in the manufacture of light 
metals, plastics, medicines, gasoline, 
textiles, and the regular line of heavy 
chemicals, should be enormous, con- 
sidering that our own swollen do- 
mestic requirements should be 
coupled with the requirements neces- 
sary in rehabilitating vast areas in 
Europe and the Far East. 

Chemical company shares have al- 
Ways enjoyed investment status be- 
cause of their consistent earning 
power, dividend payments, and the 
fact that the industry has long been 
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recognized as being a basic part of 
cur entire economy. With the re- 
moval of German competition, these 
companies should enter a period of 
expanded production and sales which 
should be translated into increased 
earning power for years to come. 


COMMON 


LERNER DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directers of Lerner 
Stores Corporation has this day 
declared a quarterly dividend eof 
25 cents per share on the common 
stock, payable October 15, 1945, 
to stockholders of record Septemaber 
28, 1945. 


Lerner Stores Corperation 
Harorp M, Secretery 


Dated September 12, 1945. 


DON’T MISS 


the top group of Boston’s 
business executives with 
your financial advertising. 
You can’t afford to, when 
you know that The BOS- 
TON GLOBE is the paper 
read by 76% of a group 
of Boston business execu- 
tives polled in a recent in- 
dependent survey. 


Globe 


MORNING -EVENING -SUNDAY 


WAR CONTRACTORS 
Renegotiation & Terminations 


By Competent Business Consultants—Experi- 
enced in Renegotiation and Termination 
Proceedings While in Government Service. 


FAIR, FAST AND FINAL SETTLEMENTS 


This Will Relieve You of All Burden of Prep- 
aration Necessary for Satisfactory Conclusion, 


H. M. VANDERVOORT 
ASSOCIATES 
Raymond Commerce Building, Newark 2, N. J. 
Phone Market 2-0656 
Out-of-Town Inquiries Invited 


How to Obtain 
Income from Equities 


Select from 42 consistent dividend 
paying stocks of strong, old com- 
panies. 

Information sent on request only 
to investors writing on business 
or personal letterhead. 


PUTNAM & CO. 


6 Central Row, Hartford 4, Conn. 


ee embers New York Stock Exchange 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


In All Its Branches 
Plans Prepared—Conference Invited 


Albert Frank - Guenther Law 


Incorporated 
131 Cedar Street New York 6, N.Y. 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


For quick and easy means 
of recording investment 
transactions, write for 
loose-leaf Security Record 
Booklet. No obligation. 

HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 35 Wall Street, New York 5 
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BOTTLED IN BOND 


100 PROOF 


e Flavor and sparkle and mellowness 
are the delights of Old Grand-Dad— 
one of the finest old bourbons that 
ever caressed your tongue. For that 
next get-together, count the Head of 
the Bourbon Family among your most 
favored guests. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
100 Proof—Bottled in Bond—4 years old 
National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. 


PARTNER 


familiar with 
Frozen Food 
Products in 
Florida, to in- 
vest $30,000 
forhalfinter- 
est. This is un- 
usual opportu- 
nity. 


A. HIRSCHMAN 


Base Line, Michigan 


NEW YORK 
RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 
Old Dutch farmhouse, traditional antique features, 
110 acres, picturesque trout stream, swimming pool, 
tract suitable airfield, in Berkshire Hills region 
attracting retired, artist-writer folk, sportsmen, 
Ideal for development as private estate, resort, 
subdivision. Scenic location, secluded, edge thriving 
village, commands small lake, wooded hills, Catskill 
Mts. 9 rooms, center hall, pantry, fireplaces, Dutch 
ovens, other period highlights. All elements for 
artistic restoration to individual taste. Stone smoke- 
house, toolhouse, spring well, shade trees, orchard. 
8 acres timber, other salable resources. Paved roads, 
excellent transportation, 119 miles New York. Buyer 
may reduce acreage to needs, protect homestead, sell 
80 desirable building lots for ultimate recovery cost 
entire ee. rg estate. For particulars, write: 
GEOR: . HARDER, Philmont, N. Y. 


Adjusted for 

‘] 240 |— Seasonal Vanation 240 
1935-39 = 160 220 
200 200 
INDEX OF 
160 INDUSTRIAL 160 
140 PRODUCTION 140 
Fed. Reserve Board a 

120 


1940 §=1941 1942 1943 1944 3) F 


Electrical Output (K.W.H.)............ 3,909 4,137 4,228 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)...... 80.3 74.9 93.8 
Total Freight Car Loadings (Cars)..... 730,628 860,439 892,358 


Sept. 5 Aug. 29 6 
{Total Loans, 101 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $12,867 $12,841 11,090 
{Total Commercial Loans .............. 6,055 5,982 7,982 
TTotal Brokers’ Loans 2,236 2,263 1,437 
27,750 227,600 23,432 
§Brokers’ Loans (New York City)...... 1,782 1,802 1,126 
Price Indicators 
(At New York, except steel) Sept. 4 12 
Cotton, middling, per Ib.................. $0.2326 $0.2312 $0.2208 
Oats, white, per bushel.................. 0.77 0.75 0.76 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel......... 1.8334 1.78% 112% 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel............ 1.84% 1.87 1.70 
Steel Scrap (Jron Age) per ton.......... 19.17 19.17 19.17 
§As of beginning of the following week. 000,000 omitted. zRevised. 
N.Y.S.E. Market Statistics Septemb 
Closing Dow-Jones Stock Averages: 5 6 7 8 10 11 
174.24 175.96 176.61 176.99 177.03 177.77 
20 Railroads ......... me 54.90 55.80 55.46 55.22 55.86 56.16 
media 33428 83.75 3376 33.65 33.70 33.74 
64.29 65.07 65.12 65.10 65.32 65.59 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted) .. 980 1,380 1,330 1,404 1,100 1,120 
ee een 929 956 973 696 919 928 © 
Number of -Advances........ 328 608 465 249 401 443 
Number of Declines......... e 376 171 310 245 285 262 
Number Unchanged ........ 225 177 198 201 233 223 
New Highs for 1945........ 63 115 125 43 93 79 
New Lows for 1945........ 5 4 7 1 2 3 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Reece: 105.97 105.85 105.73 105.72 105.77 105.69 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) .. $4,010 $6,210 $5,590 $1,404 $3,760 $5,420 
- 1945— 1945 
*Average Bond Yields: Sept. 5 . 29 High Low 
2.665% 2.674% 2.728% 2.639% 
*Common Stock Yields: 
SD 4.01 4.07 4.63 4.01 
eee 6.02- Al 6.02 4.66 
« 4.09 4.12 4.69 4.06 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks —Week Ended September 11, 


Shares 

Traded 
Commonweafth & Southern.............. 130,700 
Graham-Paige Motors 87,600 
National Power~& Light................. 72,000 
Columbia Gas & Electric. :............... 68,500 
Amer. Radiator & Stand. 66,700 
New York Central R. R......... 


——Closing 
Sept.4 Sept. 11 
25% 
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Memo: 


Never before in the world’s history has a war 
been decided so far behind the line of battle. 


Notwithstanding the smashing blows 
struck by the Army and the Navy as they 
fought their*way up from Pearl Harbor to a 
climax in the Pacific, it is a fact that Japan 
has not been demolished by military might, 
as Germany was. Fortunately for the lives 
and future happiness of millions of Ameri- 
cans, she surrendered to force in being, and 
not to force expended, to the superior scien- 
tific and productive power of the United 
States and her allies. 

It is fair to say that military and naval 
power drove this enemy to defeat down a 
road built by research, by productive effi- 
ciency, by the hard work of countless men 


’ and women who never heard a shot fired. To 


all of these Americans we are most grateful. 


In the national sorrow for those who gave 
their lives, in the jubilation of victory, 
the significance of this truly unique achieve- 
ment must not escape us, because it is the 
one advance in human thinking to emerge 
from the holocaust. If we have learned the 
lesson of this tremendous power of ours, and 


. will begin to apply it immediately, we may 


never again have to go to war. 

Scientific progress and productive efficien- 
cy are the most wonderful weapons of all 
time because they do not have to be laid 
aside when the fighting ends. They must 


Ourselves 


- not be laid aside. Industry and labor, with 


the full cooperation of our government, 
must begin at once to apply them to the 
problems of peace and reconstruction. I be- 
lieve we are ready to do that today. 


For whatever influence it may have in the 
shaping of our world economy, the General 
Electric Company has been preparing to 
pursue this course for a long time. We are 
ready with plans that will multiply our serv- 
ices to consumers without increasing the 
price of those services. We hope to lower 
them in time. 

We have planned to cut manufacturing 
costs with new methods in order that we 
may maintain the fullest possible employ- 
ment and provide our workers with the 
means of obtaining the highest possible in- 
come measured by their cooperative efforts. 


We are prepared to invest more than ever 
before in our history in research so that it 
will insure for tomorrow more jobs, better 
working conditions, and more goods for 
more people at less cost. We believe America 


~ has a right to expect these benefits of capi- 


talist enterprise from business. 


President \ 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


O'BRIEN, INC. 


: 
. 
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Off to Europe, via Martin Mars! When 
Victory is won, and you're taking that 
dream trip . . . a 2-week holiday abroad! 


So step aboard the Mars and look about. 


Two full decks. Spacious, air-conditioned 
rooms. Courteous service. A flying hotel! 


After dinner you'll explore the big ship. 
Here, for example, is the ultra-modern 
Skytop Room, a favorite rendezvous. 


Note the size and smartness of the Mars’ 
lounge!. No cramped seats, or narrow 
aisles. Plenty of room for walking about! 


Your snug cabin is waiting when you’re 
ready. Nothing to disturb you as the 
Mars speeds to Europe and vacation. 


A full-course dinner, from the Mars’ gal- 
ley, served by smiling stewards. Soft 
lights ... music! 


Morning . . . and you’re there! Only a 
few hours have passed. Ahead lie days of 
sight-seeing, thanks to the Martin Mars! 


4 Long-range prediction? Not at all! The plane shown 
* here is flying today! It’s a Martin Mars transport! 
True, today’ s Mars contains no luxurious furnishings. Every inch. 
of space is needed for war supplies. But commercial versions of 
- these huge Navy transports will offer every comfort to tomorrow’s 
trans-ocean travelers. So when you'plan that trip abroad .. . plan - 
to fly via Martin Mars! It’s de luxe transportation! 


Tue Guenn L. Martin Company, 3, Mp. 
Tue Guenn L. Martin-NEBRASKA Co., OMAHA 


i ‘ 
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